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On The March 


GAS GOES DOWN: $1.20 MAYBE?: 30 San Francisco 
gas. stations have been charged with price violations by the 
US Department of Energy. The overcharges ranged from a 
penny to ¢8.6 a gallon, and 25 of these stations have 
consented to pay their customers back by reducing prices and 
paying civil penalties of $4,086. Customers with complaints 
can call the DOE’s hotline toll free at (800) 424-9246. 


_ SITTING FAST: “Our position has not changed. We will 
not let the meeting take place,” said-a spokesman for the. 


militants occupying the US Embassy in Tehran, as the 
militants refused to let the United Nation’s investigating 
commission meet with the hostages. Although Iranian Pres- 
ident Bani-Sadr and Foreign Minister Ghotbzadeh favor the 
visit,-Ayatollah Khomeini has only implied his approval of 


~the meeting. Without a direct order, the militants were able to 


justify their defiance. 


DUBIOUS JUDGEMENT: Jerry Brown and: Representa- 


~ tive Phillip Crane (R-Ill) may become ineligible for Federal 
campaign funds after the results of the Massachusetts and » 


Vermont primaries are confirmed. Federal law strips the 
eligibility of a candidate if he fails to get 10 percent of the vote 
in two consecutive primaries. Brown has pushed his limit: he 
got two percent of MA’s vote and 9.7 percent in NH (he 
wasn’t on Vermont’s ballot). Crane snuck by with one 
percent in MA and 1.7 in VT. Senate GOP leader William 
Campbell’s advice to Brown is to hang in there: “If Jerry 
Brown can hold on long enough, I think you have.a real horse 
race in the Democratic Presidential primary.” Campbell 
supports Ronald-Reagan. 


SAVED BY THE FREEZE: The Senate imposed a temp- 
orary freeze of government spending Tuesday after determin- 
ing that the expected Federal spending for fiscal 1980 
violated the congressional budget ceiling. “ All congressional 
spending is frozen as of now,” said Jim Convoy, Senate 
Budget Committee spokesman. However, the freeze won’t 
affect funding for Federal programs already approved. What 
it will affect are programs such as the $21.9 million President 


Senate 


Carter has requested to re-establish draft registration. 


FROM OUT OF LEFT FIELD: Before Tuesday’s New 
England primaries, Representative John Anderson was best 
known as a Doonesbury character. But now the Republican 
presidential candidate is riding high after convincing shows in 
Vermont and Massachusetts. In the non-binding Vermont 
poll, Anderson finished 600 votes short of front runner 


" Ronald Reagan. In the Bay State, the liberal congressman 


was buoyed by independent and Democratic voters to a 
second place finish, just 900 votes behind heavy favorite 


- George Bush. On the Democratic side, President Carter took 


74 percent of the Vermont vote against Kennedy, but the 
senator bounced back in his home state, capturing 65 percent 
of the Massachusetts vote. Kennedy now leads Carter in 
committed delegates, 113 to 89, but that lead is expected to 
vanish after next week’s primaries in the South. 


SNAFU: Monday was not a good day for American foreign 
policy. In the United Nations, the US sided with a unanimous 
Security Council resolution condemning Israeli settlements 
in former Arab territories, including east Jerusalem. This 
action won the praise of Arab nations and the wrath of Israel. 
But later that night, the White House said there was a mistake 
in the instructions given to UN Ambassador Donald 
McHenry, and that it was intended for the US to veto the 
resolution: According to sources inside the State Department 
however, this excuse doesn’t hold water. It is claimed that 
Carter backed down because of pressure from Israel and 
American Jews. McHenry says that Carter’s reversal will 
make things worse for both the Arabs and the Israelis. 


AND JUSTICE FOR ALL: Three followers of the late 
dictator Francisco Franco were found guilty in a Madrid 
court Tuesday for the murder of five communist lawyers 
three years ago. Two of the gunmen received 193-year 
sentences, and a former Franco official who ordered the 
slaying was sentenced to 73 years in prison. In handing down 
the sentences, the five-judge tribunal said that “radical 
totalitarian politics” motivated the killings. 


snubs tuition 


by Carolyn Friday 


Sacramento correspondent 

SACRAMENTO-Members of a Senate finance subcom-’ 
mittee used their first budget hearing here yesterday as an 
opportunity to voice their strong opposition to the tuition 
which could result if California voters approve the taxcut- 
ting Jarvis II initiative this June. 

“In this zeal to cut back, why should such a heavy burden 
be placed on students?” asked State Sen. Walter Stiern, D- 
Bakersfield, and chairperson of the three-member subcom- 
mittee. 

Responding to Stiern’s question, Richard Cutting of the 
state Department of Finance explained the potential magni- 
tude of Jarvis II budget reductions made it necessary to 
consider all possible adjustments in the budget, “but tuition is 
the last resort.” 

**Aren’t the regents talking about it now?” Stiern retorted. 
‘“‘That’s not a last resort.” 

“*T guess everybody looks at higher education differently,” 
he continued. “The state would benefit a lot more in the long 
run by seeing that people received an education and then got 
out there and made money and paid taxes, than by throwing a 
block or log in front of a kid trying to get an education. Tuition 


might break his back.” 

Sen. Nicholas Petris, D-Oakland, asked the legislative 
analyst to make a comparison of the educational feel 
structures in different countries around the world. 

“Pm under the impression that many countries much 
poorer than ourselves have tuition-free higher education, and 
here we are in the wealthiest state in the wealthiest country in 
the world, and we’re talking about charging students to go to 
college,” said Petris. ‘““Those fees are outrageous.” 

But the most suprising statement came from the most 
conservative member of the subcommittee, Lou Cusanovich, 
R-San Fernando Valley, who expressed grave doubts that 
Jarvis II, Proposition 9, will pass on June 3. 

If it does pass, and the cuts are taken proportionally, 
Cutting said state higher education is faced with only two 
alternatives: restricting access or offsetting revenue reduc- 
tions with alternative revenue sources. 

Legislative analyst Hal Geiogue argued there were other 
viable alternatives before imposing tuition, such as increasing 
faculty productivity and cutting back non-instructional pro- 
grams. 

In the 1980-81 UC budget of $965 million, instructional 
expenditures account for only $500 million. 
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Lockheed demonstration 


55 arrested, 55 released 


By Bob Swetnam 


Fifty-five persons, including several UCSC 
students and former students, were arrested 
at the Lockheed missile plant in the Santa 
Cruz Mountains Monday moming during a 
non-violent anti-nuclear weapons protest’ 
commemorating the 1954 US test of an 
atomic bomb on Bikini Island. 

But district attorney and sheriffs officials 
declined to prosecute protestors because of 
high court costs, the peacefulness of the 
demonstration and “‘our willingness to act to 
further their (the nuclear protestors) cause,” 
reported Sheriff Al Noren. — 

The arrests culminated three days of local 
opposition by the Stop Trident/Convert Lock- 
heed Coalition to Lockheed’s manufacture of 
a non-nuclear but explosive part for the 
Trident submarine-launched missile. The 
sub and its Soviet counterpart, the SS-20, are 
each capable of launching 408 city-destroying 
warheads. equal to 2,040. Hiroshima-type 
bombs, opponents report. 

Pamela Wiles, a spokesperson for the 
coalition, said protestors began assemblying 
at the local Lockheed plant about 6 am 
Monday. Leaflets were passed out to Lock- 
heed workers as they arrived. By 8 am, 
a crowd of more than 250 protestors had 
gathered at the entrance of the plant, singing 
songs and listening to representatives from 
affinity groups speak on their personal reasons 
for opposing nuclear arms production. 

Fifty-five demonstrators trained in nonvio- 
lent resistance then entered the Lockheed 
grounds where they were promptly herded 
into paddy wagons by sheriffs deputies and 
driven the 18 miles to downtown Santa Cruz. 

Betsy Fairbanks, 23, one of those arrested, 
said she and others were “really surprised” 
when they were released by authorities, 
however. “We were prepared for jail sentences. 
It was really odd not to be prosecuted.” 

The resolve of demonstrators to risk jail for 
their beliefs that a continued nuclear arms 
race and weapons production is wrong was 
further explained by Fairbanks. 

“International law has firmly established 
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nuclear age. 


that individuals are responsible for what their 
governments do. A lot of people tell us to 
write to Congress, write to Carter...It’s not 
enough to petition the government... we our- 
selves have to take individual responsibility. 

*“We can’t condone what Lockheed. is 
doing. I think it is important for us to take a 
stand. We can’t go on letting it happen. We 


have to stop it:..Six months in jail is nothing - 


compared to the risks involved in nuclear 
war,” she said. 

Spokespersons characterized the three days 
of anti-nuclear events as a success and 
believe that the anti-nuclear message is begin- 
ning to get across to the public. 

“It was successful,” said Wiles. “It strength- 
ens people’s committment to resist nuclear 
weapons... They (the protestors) were show- 
ing how we're all hostages of the nuclear 
age.” : 
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by Marty Frank 


Working in academia offers prestige, challenge, and 
intellectual. fulfillment. To make a career within the univer- 
sity system, however, a professor must become tenured. 
According to some UCSC professors, the tenure process 
offers anxiety, personal competitiveness, and praaies 
treatment of non-traditional junior faculty. 

Interviews with a number of UCSC professors reveal a 
highly ambivalent attitude towards the method of awarding 
lifetime security. Many professors are critical of the system 
but are reluctant to see it abolished. 

. Typical was the comment of a seniot. faculty member: 

“Conceptually, tenure is there to protect people, to put 
faculty in a position to follow ideas, take risks, explore 
unconventional ideas, argue that Darwin is wrong and the 


“People who receive tenure are 
either beaten down or 
internalize the system and 
become oppressive themselves. 


3 


Bible is right and not be fired. Heit dcensllinos ie wotks sorthat 
the only people to get tenure turn out to be the ones certified 
safe from having dangerous thoughts.” — 

The University. operates a. system of “tenure stream” 
promotion. Assistant professors are hired only when a tenure 
position is available in their discipline. 

The decision to grant tenure is made in the sixth or seventh 


tenure moves from the ‘junior ranks” to the senior level of 
associate professor. An assistant professor whose work is 
judged not to be deserving of tenure is terminated. 
According to the Affirmative Action office, 85-90 percent of 
“ladder rank’’ faculty receive tenure. Because the academic 
job market is extremely tight, a negative tenure decision often 
means the end of a career in academia. . 
Initial review of a tenure candidate is done by his/her board 


candidate’s work form the basis of the board's recommenda- 
tion. 
‘’ University policy mandates that the tenure decision be 
made on the basis of teaching, creative work (usually 
publications) and community service. Although each cate- 
gory is supposed to carry equal weight, every professor 
interviewed indicated that research and publications far 
outweighed the other two. 

Said.one senior professor, “Of course research is the most 


stand that, needs to.” 

Junior faculty members acknowiodgad that “creative 
work” dominated the decision-making but felt insecure about 
neglecting the other An assistant professor commented, 
“I have never known anyone to get tenure on the basis of 
teaching or community service, But junior faculty members 
feel very vulnerable, they try to do everything well. They try 
to get brownie points in the institution by emphasizing short 
run things like serving on committees, but it’s the long run 
projects that are important in the tenure process. 

“T am publishing a book right now that I never would have 
published if not for the tenure system. I would have done 
something much more intellectually interesting. People are 
being forced to rewrite their graduate student projects and 
turn them into first books.” 

The second major step in the process occurs when the 
board’s recommendation is reviewed by the divisional dean 
and forwarded to the Budget Committee of the Academic 
Senate. A three member ad-hoc committee is then appointed 
to review the candidate’s work in strict secrecy. ~- 
Some junior faculty indicated that the Board’s and Budget 
Committees’ decisions might not be exclusively determined 


year of employment. An assistant professor who receives 


important. Any junior faculty names that doesn’t under- | 


The tensions of tenure 


by professional considerations. 

A junior professor who sat in on the ad-hoc committee as 
an observer wrote to the Academic Senate: “I was most 
impressed with the biased and open prejudice against the 
candidate shown by the chair of the committee; all documents 
and verbal reports were continually reinterpreted in the most 
negative way.” 

A natural sciences’ professor disagreed, “I can see that some 

people have personal grudges, but on the whole there’s 
Scr ei tae eepes er ee printons cen be fakon 
into. account and don’t govern the decisions,” Finally, the 
Budget Committee’s decision is reviewed by the Academic 
Vice Chancellor and sent to the Chancellor who makes the 
final decision. The Chancellor rarely decides against the 
recommendations of the Budget Committee. 
_ Reforms of the tenure process over the years have included 
increased consultation with candidates, stricter timetables 
and summary reports of outside evaluations. Junior faculty 
members are still critical of many aspects of the process. 

A common complaint concerns the anxiety that accom- 
panies the review procedure. An assistant professor in the 
humanities said, ““The six or seven years before tenure are 


years in which people have to be extraordinarily sensitive to, 


what people in power want. This promotes docility; it is 
intellectually debilitating and personally devastating. It’s a 
terrible feeling to have tenure hanging over your head.” 
Another assistant professor contended, “It’s like The 
Brethren. You're dealing with human beings who don’t 
always work on a rational basis, but in academia they find 
rational explanations for their subjective attitudes ... There’s 


-just no clear consistency to the basis on which tenure is 


granted, so you have to cover yourself in all directions.” 
One tenured professor thought that the process was 
difficult for those who have to make the decisions. “Clear_gtt 
cases are never a problem. If someone is outstanding they 
know it and we know it It’s the middle range that is 
problematic. It’s a process that’s hard to humanize. There is 
the pressure of making a decision that has a terrific impact on 
a person’s life. It’s easy to see how hard it is for the candidate, 
‘but it’s hard for people making decisions.” 


According toone junior faculty member, the system makes. 


it especially difficult for women and minority faculty. ‘“‘The 
people who survive are those who identify with the system. 
Those who don’t have the right manner don’t get tenure. 


‘ Women often have trouble because they communicate a lack 


of self-confidence. Race and class are also very important. 
Professors who don’t come from the right university and are 
not quite socialized are likely to be looked at as losers.” 

A number of senior professors indicated that the tenure 
process has become much more anxiety-producing over the 
last five years. With the tighter budget and fewer new 
positions, the candidate’s screening process has become 
much more selective. 

One board chairperson noted that it was difficult to judge 
an assistant professor on a seven-year basis, “Some people 
publish something significant once in 10 years, but the stuff is 
much more important than the mediocre publications pro- 
duced in volume. I can think of several people who I voted to 
get tenure five, ten years ago who I now know shouldn't have 
got it. There’s no way of knowing at the time.” 

Professors differed in their assessment of how the process 
affects individual faculty members. Cases of individuals 
becoming less dedicated to their work after being tenured 
were acknowledged but viewed to be rare. 

One assistant professor was very critical of the system’s 
impact. “People who receive tenure are either beaten down or 
internalize the authoritarian values of the system and become 
oppressive themselves. Some people are so relieved or their 
self confidence so torn down by the process that they never do 
anything again.” 

Several eastern colleges have recently attempted to fire 
tenured faculty. They claimed that tenure provides security 
from political-and academic pressures but not economic. 
necessities. 

Although critical of the process, none of the UCSC 
professors interviewed would welcome tenure’s abolition. 
While not fail-safe, tenure is seen to at least make it difficult 
for the University to fire senior faculty members. 

One assistant progessor who was very critical of the system 
noted, “‘As much as I hate the system, the thought that it 


‘ might gradually be abolished scares me. The people who are 


now junior faculty will be in a terrible situation.” 


French novelist, essayist and short story writer J.M.G. 
(Jean-Marie Gustave) LeClezio, who, in 1963, won the 


. prestigious Prix Renaudot for his first published novel, Le 


Proces-Verbal (Fhe Interrogation), has accepted an appoint- 
ment as a senior lecturer in French literature at UCSC for the 
spring quarter. . 

He will come to the campus in mid-May under the auspices 
of the French Visitors Program, sponsored by UCSC’s 
Board of Studies in Literature. LeClezio will join Assistant 
Professor Kristine Brightenback’s undergraduate seminar, 
French 180: Litterature Francaise Vivante. He will discuss 
selections of his works, studied by students before his arrival, 
and will also be available for consultations with students and 
faculty. 

LeClezio has lived in widely divergent cultures, some of 
them far removed from cities and civilization. These cultures 
have each had a strong influence on the development of the 
philosophy that is central to his writing. 

“The French Visitors Program gives our students a rare 
opportunity to meet and learn from leading French intellect- 
uals themselves, rather than simply reading about them and 
from their works,” says Brightenback. Previous appointments in 
the Visitors Program have been held by prose poet Francis 
Ponge (1976), novelist Nathalie Sarraute (1977), poet Yves 
Bonnefoy (1978) and playwright Eugene Ionesco (1979). 
The seminar is scheduled for Tuesdays and Thursdays from | 
to 3 pm in the Cowell College conference room on campus. 
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Anti-prop 9 discussion 


Wiring up Jaws II 


by Jill Sperber 


Courses were dropped arbitrarily from the scheduie. 
Classes became more crowded than ever. Both administra- 
tive and student services were sorely understaffed; some 
programs were completely eliminated. Your favorite profes- 
sor never returned from her sabbatical and some of us 
couldn’t afford to come back at all. 


The scenario above may describe UCSC next year, if 
Proposition 9 (Jarvis II) is passed this June. Last Friday, 
over 100 people attended a forum at UCSC on the possible 
effects of Jarvis II on schools and to discuss organizing 
strategies to defeat Proposition 9. 

Patrick McCallum, Administrative Assistant to Assem- 
blyman John Vasconcellos, explained how revenue cuts to 
public educational institutions would be made. The resulting 
loss of $4.7 billion to the state budget would cut into the UC’s 


budget of $991 million by $290 million, representing a 30 percent | 


cutback. Two-thirds of this loss would be made up by 
charging students tuition. 

The remaining third of the revenue cutback will fall on the 
University budget. Because faculty salaries constitute nearly 
80 percent of budget expenditures, staff and faculty lay-offs, 
salary cuts, and freezes would be inevitable. Consequently, 
the current 17.5 student-faculty ratio (system-wide average) 
would increase dramatically. Both inter- and intra~-campus 
programs would be consolidated for “‘cost efficiency” pur- 
poses, while state government control over such decisions 
would increase. Increased competition by programs for 
funding would also result since “every program would be up 
for grabs,” said McCallum. 

While estimates of possible annual tuition vary between 
$1000 and $3000, McCallum predicted a $1600 charge for 
tuition, making a grand total of $2400 (including registration 
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fees) to cover basic educational fees at UC in 1980-81. The 
upshot of this in terms of student enrollment would be 
devastating. Anywhere from 9,000 to 11,000 students, 13 
percent of total UC enrollment, would not be able to meet the 
cost increase to attend school next year, contended 
McCallum, (the estimated attrition includes both undergrad+ 
uate and graduate students). . 

According to McCallum, Federal student financial aid 
levels will not increase. Matching grants, which are calculat- 
ed according to average daily attendance (ADA), may in fact 
decrease as student enrollment declines. 

“A billion dollars here, a billion dollars there. After a 
while, it all adds up,” said Raoul Teilhet, President of the 
California Federation of Teachers (AFL-CIO), at the meet- 

_ ing. What Jarvis really calls into question, Teilhet said, is the 
quality of life Californians want. Far from being just a tax 
reform, Proposition 9 would diminish the quantity and 
quality of public services which represent a “compilation of 
100 years of social legislation.” 

State-supported services have historically included every- 
thing from education and health services to special programs 
for senior citizens. 

Teilhet called the vote for Proposition 9 “soft,” meaning 
that “‘yes” votes can be changed with appropriate and diligent 
campaign efforts. His confidence partly comes from the 
California Federation of Teachers’ successful campaign last 
Fall to defeat the voucher plan initiative on public school 
finances. 

According to Teilhet, natural constituencies against Prop- 
osition 9 include senior citizens (who not only were hurt by 
Proposition 13: but also depend on state social welfare 
services); the 1.75 million public employees of the state (who 
are directly under the hammer with threats of salary freezes 
or no job at all); and students, who, via tuition, must pay for 
part of Jarvis II. 

The Tax Simplicity Act is presented by the California Tax 


Reform Association (CTRA) as the major strategic weapon 
against Proposition 9. The Tax Simplicity Act, an alternative 
tax reform initiative for the November, 1980 ballot, would 
provide tax relief to income taxpayers on a more equitable 
basis than would Jarvis II without taking money away from 
the state. 

CTRA claims that the reform would give a $329 average 
tax.cut to 90 percent of California’s taxpayers, in contrast to 
the 4 percent of all taxpayers who would benefit from 40 
percent of the rebate under Proposition 9. The Act would also 
close tax loopholes and double the amount of tax free income 
for low income people—up to $10,000 for single people and 
$20,000 for couples would be tax free. : 

Proponents also claim that the Act pays for itself, thus 
preserving existing levels of state-supported services. The 
Act would increase the Bank and.Corporation Tax rate from 
9.6 percent to 12 percent and would close $200 million in 
corporate tax loopholes. 

The initiative’s sponsors, including former Santa Cruz 
supervisor Phil Baldwin, who also spoke at the forum, 
emphasize the reality underlying the history of Jarvis initia- 
tives: a reinforcement of, and increase in, privileges to the 
wealthy. After Proposition 13, for example, corporations 
received $4 billion dollars in windfall profits which were 
“handed to them on a silver platter by the voters,” according 
to David Nagler of CTRA. 

Baldwin stressed the need for immediate signature drives 
to place the Act on the November ballot. Several thousand 
signatures are needed by April 15 to qualify the Act as an 
intitiative. Baldwin also summarized the “No on 9” cam- 
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bureaucracy 


by Jim Greenberg 
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It’s finals time once again. Papers are being written. Pens 
are busily scratching out sentence after sentence. The sounds 
of typewriters tick-tacking take home finals echoes through- 
out the college. All in all, there is lots of paperwork being 
done. 

But take-home finals, papers, and lecture notes comprise 
just one sort of paperwork done on campus. As we all know, 
the University is quite a bureaucracy, and there is always 
business to take care of—and there are people takin’ care of 
’ business. ; 

When a student finishes filling out a housing application, a 
petition to change their major, or a request for transcripts, the 
student’s work is done, but someone else’s work has just 
begun. After completing the form, it is handed over a counter, 
or across a desk and into the hands of one of many clerical 
workers on campus. Into hands that get a great deal of 
exercise pushing hold buttons, dialing telephones and typing 
on “dream machines.”’ Not to mention that for many clerical 
workers on campus, as well as in the general society, those 
same hands go home to washing dishes and putting children 
to sleep. Clerical workers on campus perform work that is 
vital to the existence of this University, and they know it. In 
the words of one worker, “We run the place.” 

Walking through the fluorescent-lit buildings on campus, 
talking to clerical workers is not an easy task. Pauses in their 
daily work routine are rare and few, causing conversations to 
be frequently interrupted by telephones, students needing 
assistance or the long pause on the part of the interviewee— 
wondering if what they are saying is okay to say. Increased 
competition for jobs that are slowly disappearing due to 
budget cuts leaves many workers hesitant to speak critically 
about their work. 

Just as students who attend UCSC think that it is a 
wonderful place to study, workers agree that it makes for nice 
working conditions as well. Workers who were interviewed 
commented that they enjoy the contact they have with 
students and the rapport they have built with fellow workers. 
While wages are not as high as many workers would like them 
to be, or feel they-deserve to be, they are higher than 
downtown clerical jobs. All of the above is enough to make 
clerical workers on campus fairly content. 

In addition to depending on who you talk to, the type of 
work being performed and where it is performed is crucial to 
the nature of the praise and criticism of clerical work on 
campus. 

The bottom floor of Central Services oftentimes seems like 
Grand Central Station With workers in the Registrar’s office 
at their jobs amidst. a room full. of ringing telephones, 
clattering typewriters. and fellow workers racing about. 
Compared to a Board of Studies office occupied by one Board 
Assistant who has a broader set of responsibilities and more 
working independence, it is easy to understand the words of 
one staff worker who commented, “Many of the workers in 
the Registrar’s office are dying to get out of therg.” 

One worker in the Registrar’s office sees her contacts with 
students as the most enjoyable part of her work. But with 
budget cuts that have caused understaffing, the time she 
needs to spend with students is now in competition with 
paperwork: “Prop. 13 cut us back so much, we don’t have the 
time to spend with students. We can’t meet their deadlines. It 
is so frustrating for the student and for us. The more they 
come in, the less paper work gets done. It is a vicious cycle.” 

As one worker among many, she realizes the amount of 
knowledge she needs to perform her work, and consequently 
feels that she is underpaid for what she knows. But she is 
quick to point out an interesting comment on the nature of her 
work, “‘But all of the knowledge we obtain here is useless in 
the outside world.” 

One clerical worker on campus whose work is both special- 
ized and never-ending is the work of a Board of Studies 
assistant. For one Board Assistant I spoke with, the work 
load varies throughout the quarter, but there is always a lot of 
it. 

‘*T have an enormous amount of work for one person. It is a 
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Come by and watch us roast 


March Madness! 
O%e¢ Xerox copies 


The Copy Machine 
(927 Pacific Avee 
425-8089 


The clergy of 


UCSC office workers 
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juggling act and I am never caught up. I often take work boar 
home.” me, i 
Asa Board Assistant, she enjoys the independence that she Sa 
is given by her faculty, and the numerous activities she Sam 
performs. Her activities include working with every office on GVI 
campus “‘from the garage to duplicating” and the ability to Hi 
. work closely with students. While she does get much - — Stree 
satisfaction from her job, she does admit that she feels. half 
underpaid. A 
“I feel that I am making decent money for a girl in Santa well 
Cruz; [ feel that I earn every penny. But I am underpaid.”’ For knov 
all of her work, which includes running the entire Board by Te 
herself, she earns less than one-half of a full professor's brea 
salary. with 
While presently clerical workers can afford to complain olde: 
about wage inequalities, in the near future they might need to man, 
fight against the automation of their jobs. lk 
As technology advances, the replacement of human work- coun 
ers with machines is becoming increasingly more common. ae 
Such phenomena does not exclude our “haven on a hill.” Ci 
With the arrival of the new SCRIPT computer system on caug 
campus, the need for certain college office staff will be ushe 
eliminated within the next 10 years. TI 
The SCRIPT system is a computer bank that will eventu- vaca 
ally store the entire transcript of each student on campus. “( 
Allowing increased efficiency, the computer will automatic- asks 
ally deliver a student’s entire transcript just by punching in a Che 
student’s number. There will be no need for college office year 
workers to type up evaluations and file them in their proper rath 
folders. This quarter is the first quarter this system is being M 
used. It is the reason that so many of last quarter's out ¢ 
evaluations have not yet been sent out to students. Three Hot 


women are typing five colleges worth of transcripts into the 
computer for the sake of efficiency. 

Recently, Lois, the person in the Stevenson college office 
who keeps track of all Stevenson student transcripts, received 
roses from a thankful graduating senior. There will be no 
more roses for Lois when SCRIPT takes her job. Although 
she doesn’t see her job seriously threatened for ten more 
years, she is not sure what will happen at that time. “I hope 
I'll be retired,” she comments. ‘Possibly I won’t be around. 
But if I am, I'll certainly try to implement something into my 
life, maybe go into a different field.” 

Having worked at the Universiy for thirteen years and at 
Stevenson for twelve of those years, Lois feels right at home. 
While at the top of her pay scale for the last four years, she 
admits that she could do with a good cost-of-living raise. 

‘Everybody wants a higher wage. Would I like to get what 
a professor gets? Yeah, because I have a hell of a load of work 
on my desk.” Pointing to a pile of papers on her desk she adds, 
“All those things have to be done in a short period of time, 
and it gets trying.” Nonetheless, Lois wouldn’t stay on 
campus if she stopped enjoying her work, and she does enjoy 
her work. 

Most of the clerical workers interviewed knew very little 
about whether there have been attempts to unionize clerical 
workers on campus. However, one worker commented, 
“There is a definite attempt to unionize workers, but it was 
more active last year. It is hard to get women to get together 
who work eight hours a day, and have a family to be with at 
night. Besides, the campus is against a union.” 

Unionized or not, clerical workers on this campus have 
specific things they criticize and praise regarding the nature 
of their work. Despite their relatively low position on the 
wage scale as compared to some academics and higher-up 
administrators, they do not underestimate the skills and 
knowledge needed to perform their work. In the words of one 
worker, “I don’t think that the higher-ups—the Chancellor, 
‘the vice-Chancellor--really have an idea of how much work 
we do. After all, they are not here and do not observe our 
actual work process. 
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The saga of Sambos 


Serving the counter culture 


by Cathy Calfo 


Tozar is a martian from Galaxy 20. He is also a regular at 
Sambo’s Restaurant in Santa Cruz where I have worked as a 
waitress for the last three years. Tozar comes to Sambo’s 
every afternoon, drinks coffee, and draws pictures of his 
planet. One of Tozar’s landscapes is pinned up on my bulletin 
board at home. The reason he comes to Sambo’s, Tozar tells 
me, is because it’s like home. 

Sambo’s is one of the largest fast food chains in the nation. 
Sambo’s stock is controlled by a corporation called GVD. 
GVD owns Motel 6, one of the nation’s largest motel chains. 

Hardly a mom-and-pop operation, the Sambo’s on Ocean 
Street in Santa Cruz employs more than 40 people. About 
half of these are waitresses. 

A Sambo’s waitress, on an average day, serves meals to 
well over 100 people. About a quarter of these people she 
knows by name, another quarter she knows by food preference. 

Tex comes in every day for a Texas Steak Sandwich on rye 
bread with french fries. Two orders of two eggs scrambled 
with hash browns and well-done whole wheat toast are the 


older couple who like to sit by the window. An 80-year-old 


man, who recently passed away, was just known as “oatmeal.” 

Looking up from his newspaper one day, a customer at the 
counter announced, “‘Here comes Oatmeal.” 

“Who gives a shit?” muttered someone else. 

Customers who aren’t regulars are generally tourists who, 
caught in the intersection of highways 1 and 17, have been 
ushered into Santa Cruz’s Central District. 

The typical family of four, breakfasting at Sambo’s, is on 
vacation. 

‘Can you tell me how far Santa Cruz is from here?”’ Dad 
asks the waitress. Mom and two kids watch the corner of a 
Chevron map of California slosh in his coffee cup. The 13- 
year-old daughter rolls her eyes in exasperation. She would 
rather be home in Fresno with her friends. 

Minute-by-minute, waitresses move unobtrusively in and 
out of people’s lives. There is little time for reflection, though. 
Hot food is the priority. 


SANTA CRUZ JUICE CLUB 


Juices On Sale 


Fresh Juiced Daily * Limited to Quantities On Hand 


Carrot Juice 
rec 95¢ prt - now 796 pr 


Also Carrot/Celery/Beet 
Carrot/Wheat Grass Apple/Ginger 


Organic Wheat Grass _ Fruit Smoothie 
PRICES GOOD THURS MAR 6 TO MON MAR 10 


811 PACIFIC AVENUE (near Laurel) - 429-8060 
821 41st AVENUE (near Portola) - 476-4590 


f BREAKAWAY TRAVEL AGENCY 


10 Nights in Costa Rica 
Demi-pension $675.00 
Call Dave Hoffman 


Located in the Younger Building (408) 425-7788 
1021 Center Street (408) 425-7789 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 (408) 354-1282 


Until recently, Sambo’s commissioned “efficiency experts,” 
disguised as customers, to rate, on a scale of zero to three, a 
waitress’s ability to serve hot food. 

During the reign of the efficiency experts, Sambo’s 
introduced the “Five-step Service Procedure”’ to salespeople 
(formerly known as waitresses). If the salesperson followed 
the procedure, it was hoped customers would buy more food. 
And, because the customer’s bill would be larger, the logic 
went, the salesperson’s tip would be larger. 


burgers. If someone asked for h 

would respond, “‘No, we don’t have herb teas, but I can bring 
you some Lipton’s with honey and lemon. By the way, have 
you tried our buckwheat pancakes?” 

Thoroughly satisfied by the Sambo’s dining experience, 
the customer leaves a shiny dime on the table. The salesperson 
puts the dime in her pocket. 50 dimes make a roll of five 
dollars. Five dollars will pay one twenty-fifth of her rent. 


Sambo’s pays waitresses minimum wage. Tips, left by 


customers, increase that to a livable wage. The loyalties of | 


the waitress however, rest with the customer. 


IT’S SMART TO BE 
THRIFTY! 


Danskin Leotards $6. 
short sleeves and long sleeves 
$10 


Pants Sale 


Tee’s and Blouses stn a $4 
PANTS SALES DARKS ONLY $10 


SMILE PANTS SALE $14 - $16 
BAGGIE PANTS $16 | 


10% 


Off on a fantastic new selection of blouses 
Hawaiin exotic printed-colton rayon 
crepe de chine 


CHECK PRETTY MAMA ONCE, 
YOU WILL BE BACK 


1012 Pacific Avenue 


423-6561 


A waitress discovers early that her job has many facets. 

To the cook, the waitress is always the enemy, but to the 
elderly she is a grandaughter, to the napkin doodler she is an- 
art critic, and to Tozar, she is what makes Sambo’s like home. 

Often, waitressing is a religious experience. On Sunday 
mornings, churchgoers bring the word of God to Sambo’s. 
Eager to save the souls of poor waitresses, these apostles 
shun the materialistic practice of tipping. In place of a tip, a 
business-size card which reads “‘Have I got a Tip for You” is 
left on the table. The Lord’s Prayer is printed on the back of 


Even more inspirational is a red and gold Master of Christ 
Card, which has the ten commandments printed on the back. 

Religion walks in and out of Sambo’s doors regularly, as do 
the carpenters, secretaries and street people. Spirituality, 
however, enters early in the morning as the sun comes up 
behind the Arco Station across the street. In the early 
morning sun the restaurant loses its air of corporate sterility. 
The dust shows on the stainless steel countertops, there are 
ashes in the ashtrays, and coffee grounds on the carpet. The 
waitress reaches for a towel to wipe the counter, but Charlie 
tieeds more coffee and Sambo’s Special Poached with 
Hashbrowns and an English Muffin is walking in the door. 


DISCOUNTS FOR 
STUDENTS! 


WE BUY, SELL, and TRADE 
Camera Connection refuses to be undersold! - 
@kxtended one year warranty 
above manufacturer's warranty 
@ Financing available on 
approved credit 
10 day money-back guarantee 
(Kodak! Se Smee? Monday-Saturday 
: DISCOUNT PRICES 
Ask about our FREE Film ona mci 
Next to Albertsons 710 Front St. 426-9487 
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Campus 


by Eiji Suzuki 


Drugs and money go together like men and women; you can’t 
have one without the other. And as a campus drug dealer 
explains in this exclusive interview, it helps your finances to be 
on the purveying end of the equation—especially while in the 
depths of acute free-base psychosis. 


One of the more unusual jobs on campus, and one that you 
won’t find at Student Employment, is the one held by O. D. 
Burnett, (not his real name) a senior in philosophy. Burnett, 
who plans to go to law school and become a judge or a 
prosecuting attorney, supplies students with various forms of 
entertainment, usually of the powdered variety. CHP inter- 
viewed O. D. in his dorm. 


How did you get started dealing drugs? 

I once invested 50¢ very astutely. I bought a pack of 
cigarettes, sold them for five cents a piece at an after-hours 
cocaine party. Then I bought a joint and split it in half and 
made two joints out of it. Now I’m dealing pounds of heroin. I 
worked my way up. 

Would you recommend drug dealing to others? 

No. I don’t need the competition. 

Would you say that marijuana was a stepping stone to 
harder drugs? 

Fuck, no, man—that’s a bunch of bullshit. Look at me. I 


: Started off smoking marijuana and now I'm a PCP addict. But 


it just doesn’t follow. I gave up marijuana. It wasn’t intense 
enough. But it doesn’t lead on to harder things. It’s the hardest 
one of them all. 

If there were some youngsters out there, who want to get into 
the business, what would be your advice? 

Two words: Think Quaalude. 

What do you mean by that? = 

Not everybody takes drugs but there’s a certain devoted 
minority. I wouldn’t recommend selling marijuana, because 
people can buy enough to keep themselves satisfied for 
weeks. It’s narcotics, it’s addictive drugs that get you return 
customers. 

How long have you been a dealer? 

Let me make an important distinction here. There’s the drug 
dealer, the drug merchant, and the drug peddler. Drug dealers 
are people who can either guarantee a continuous supply 
without interruption to have the drug, or they transport it 
across borders. That’s the economic secret of the world; 
transporting things across borders. Those are the conditions 
to being drug dealer. 

A drug merchant is a guy who sort of middlemans from the 
dealer, but he still has a continuous supply. A merchant has to 
have a continuous supply and generally be reliable. 

Then there’s the dope peddler, who sells petty amounts. A 
merchant has to invest capital; a peddler would never invest. 


He just gets the drug, up front, sells it, and goes back for more. j 


What do you consider yourself? 

A merchant. But when I become a prosecuting attorney, I 
think I'll obtain dealer status. When I go to law school, then I 
can start selling cocaine and have a guaranteed clientele 
that'll eat it up; very devoted faction, cocaine users. I have to 
admire them. I don’t use the drug myself, but they are 
energetic and determined enough to come up with the capital 
to get rid of your stuff immediately. So when I go to law 
school, everybody in law school likes cocaine, because it 
doesn’t get in the way of studying. Lawyers tend to like it and 
they’ ve got all that extra money and shit, you know. So you’d 
have lawyer friends, too, and my drug selling career will be 
promoted as I go through college. 

The whole drug echelon is designed so that the farther on 
down the line you go, the less money there is. By the time it 
gets down to the peddler, there’s hardly any margin for profit. 
So he has to cheat. That’s why the drug scene is so charred; 
most people buy from peddlers. 

Do you ever have anything on your conscience about turning 
innocent young people into ravaged junkies? 

No. I thought about that once or twice but it didn’t really 
bother me. Everyone’s got their own moral decisions to 
make. I just thought Id present them with the choice. You got 
to be objective about these kinds of things. 

Do you think drugs should be legalized? 

No, because then I wouldn’t be able to sell any. I don’t think 
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drugs should be legalized, except marijuana. Marijuana 
should be legalized, then everybody will stop using it. I can’t 
wait until you can go out and buy 20 Marlboro Colombian 
Golds, filter rolled up, dose of saltpeter, treated with just the 
right chemicals to make it burn continuously and balanced by 
the right amount of chemicals to make it burn fast. I think 
that’ll be the best thing that ever happens to weed. 

Do you have any fear of going to jail? 

You had to mention that. Yes and no. Excuse me, I have to 
throw up. 

How long do you plan on working? 

’Til I have my first million—no, up to $20,000. Usually the 
police know what you’re doing, but they'll just watch you, 
untill you start getting around the million mark. Then you 
have political power and then they'll bust you. I like to 
consider myself a community servant, not a politician. 

Is that to say you're non-profit? 

Recently, yeah. Whenever I think I’m making too much 
profit, I make sure to lose enough so I don’t have anything to 
feel guilty about. D 

What do you think about alcohol? . 

This is my advice for alcohol. Only drink one kind. Wine’s 
okay, but the problem with wine is that it tastes like grapes, 
and I don’t like grapes. Vodka’s the purest form of alcohol; it 
produces the least amount of burn. Red wine and rum are the 
worst. Anything with a lot of sugar in it—dark beer gives you 
a big burn out too. Never mix more than four other types of 
drugs with it unless you have to. That brings me to my next 
point. Before retiring on a drunken binge, the last thing you 
must remember to do, besides taking your boots off, is to take 
two or three aspirin. Take two aspirin, drink a whole bunch of 
water, and keep a big mug of water by your bed so if you wake 
up in the middle of the night dehydrated, you can just slug it 
down. The next morning when you wake up, you actually fee! 
pretty good. But then you have to go on to my famous liquid 
diet scheme. If you feel nauseated, the best thing to do is just 
to barf and get it over with immediately. It’s not that bad, only 
getting started’s the bad part. Once you get the momentum 
going it’s okay. 

However, if you forgot to take the two aspirin, which 
sometimes happens, you'll feel nauseated with a headache. 
generally fucked. First thing you do is find a reason to get out 
of bed. It doesn’t have to be a good one; you can just make it 
up. Then head directly on over to the coffee shop, get a large 
cup of coffee, pour some of it on the rug, and fill it up with two 
heaping teaspoons of brown sugar, and some cream. You also 
get a large orange juice, and use that to swallow your two 
aspirins, if you didn’t take it the night before. And if you can 
handle it, a doughnut, but that might be stretching it a bit. And 
if you have any vitamin pills, I recommend you taking them. 
especially B and C, to replenish all the vitamins you used up 
being high. And a glass of milk. Now the coffee will get your 
immediate buzz going. In the milk there’s a lot of protein and 
carbohydrates, and fat in the cream. This is just your initial 
food, *cuz you got to replenish all the shit you used up the 
night before. 

Does that method work for other drugs? 

It'll apply to almost anything, Except there’s no cure for 
marijuana burnout. I don’t care what they tell you. Thai 
you’re stuck with, except maybe with speed. Crank cuts 
through that pretty well, but nothing else. Don’t try to make 
yourself down with coffee, that'll make it worse. 

Would you say that alcohol is more popular than other 
drugs? 

On campus, definitely. Marijuana use isn’t as heavy as it used 
to be. Some dorms are practically dry. I think some places 
like Dorm Two and down in Dorm Seven there is a lot of 
marijuana being used by certain factions. 

How would you compare drug dealing with other jobs that 
you've had? 

Be your own boss. It has good hours but no overtime, and best 
of all, you can collect unemployment all the way through. 
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“If you buy your textbooks from 
my son, Ill bake you some 
homemade chocolate chip cookies. 


Brand X Bookstore gives you long, long lines and no 
discount on textbooks. Bookshop Santa Cruz offers 
you a discount on all your textbooks plus my mom’s 
fresh homemade chocolate cookies. We also have a 
great selection of paperbacks, hardcovers, cards, 
prints, posters, children’s books, classical 

records and the cheapest Coca-Cola machine 

in town. Obviously the very best way to 

start the Spring Quarter will be at Bookshop 

Santa Cruz with homemade chocolate chip 

cookies and discounted textbooks. 

Come visit us. 
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Spring Quarter Hours— Open weekdays 9-6, except: 
April 2, 3, 4 (Wed-Fri) 9-9, April 5 (Saturday) 10-6 
April 7 & 8 (Mon-Tues) 9-9 


GRAND OPENING SPECIAL 


XEROX 9400 


OPIES 


@ STATIONERY ] 0 
® BINDING 7 
@ RUBBER STAMPS 
PROCESSING 
@ FILM PROC , offer expires 3-17-80 


Now at Kinko's new come try our new 
PMISSION ST. COPY CENTER Variable Reduction: 
1211 MISSION STREET fhe only one 

| 423 -8276 


83 x 11 copies 
loose sheets 
no minimum 


OPEN 7:30 am Monday thru Friday 


- Ann Coonerty 


- Neal Coonerty 


ucsc’s closest full service copy center AMPLE PARKING IN REAR: OPEN 7 DAYS £ 


99 


Monkeying for money) 2 


by Eiji Suzuki 


If you’ve seen something resembling a gorilla running 
around, you may have seen one of the members of the Hairy 
Scary Delivery Service. The business, less than a vear old, 
has been put up for sale by its owner and lead gorilla, Santa 
Cruz resident Dixie McConnell. For $25, Dixie, or one of 
her assistant apes, will pay a visit to anyone, dressed in an 
outfit that would have caused Charles Darwin to flip out. 


How many jobs do you usually have to do? 

The jobs average from 40 to 45 a month and naturally they 
fluctuate. In December we did over 65. ve done as many as 
12 in one day. 

How did you get started in all of this? 

My mother had the idea back in April or May, about a year 
ago, and she kept after me about it, and I said “Okay,” and I 
already had the costumes, because I had the costume shop. 
Westarted it with just a small ad in The Great Exchange, and 
we’d get two or three a week. It was extra money, but after a 
while the two business started interfering with each other, 
and I wasn’t always able to get out and do the gorilla, which 
tended to be more lucrative than the business I had. I had 
contemplated selling that business anyway, so I went ahead 
and sold it, and as of the first of October, I started doing this 
exclusively. It didn’t take long to get started, and now we get a 
lot of repeat business. 

So has this become a regular thing? 

Yes, it’s not uncommon for me to walk into a restaurant and 
have people say, ““Oh, Hairy Scary, you did a party at thus 
and such, whenever. We loved you. Do you remember it?” 
And I always say, “Oh yes,” and sometimes I don’t but to be 
recognized and to have people know exactly who I am and 
what I’m doing is unusual and I really like that; it’s really a big 
kick. 

Do you ever run around the neighborhood in the suit? 
On the way to and from a job I will perform, especially if there 
are a lot of people. I don’t usually run around the neighbor- 
hood, but what I have contemplated doing is going to a large 


SCORE ONE 


Alan Meyer and Greg Sanders, repre- 
senting Chemistry | B, called me this week 
about their class, which they feel is uniquely 
Santa Cruz. I said, ‘okay, tell me about it.’ 
Here’s what they said: ‘‘Students of Chem 
1B this quarter have taken the first step 
toward claiming responsibility for their 
eduction. In anticipation of Chem 1C next 
quarter, they invited professor Leslie 
Hodges to discuss the method of perfor- 
mance evaluation. Their thinking is, that 
the way they will be evaluated should be 
determined by how they learn the class 
material, which will either meet their ed- 
ucational goals or not. The result of this 
discussion was that students were offered a 
number of choices. Score one for student- 
centered education. 


HOT NEWS 


All things considered, journalists are 
where it’s at. And where it’s at is here at 
UCSC this very week when Sanford Ungar 
comes to speak. Mr. Ungar has an impres- 
sive list of accomplishments: consulting 
editor of Atlantic Monthly, a former national 
staff member at the Washington Post, and 
author of The FBI: An Uncensored Look 
Behind the Walls & The Papers and The 
Papers: An Account of the Legal and 
Political Battle of the Pentagon Papers. 
He’s giving up his current job as managing 
editor of Foreign Policy (a quarterly published 
by the Carnegie Endowment for Internation- 
al Peace) to serve as co-anchorperson on 
National Public Radio’s “ All Things Con- 
sidered.” Truly a good show and, well, 
he’ll probably be an interesting fellow. 
After all, he’s a journalist. He’s where it’s 
at, right? Write. And you can be where 
he’s at this Friday around 2:30 pm in 
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shopping center, and just acting silly and performing and 
handing out cards. 

Do you like doing this? 

Oh, yes, it’s a lot of fun. And certainly, one that is not 
normally outgoing would learn to be in this costume. One of 
the advantages is that people don’t know who you are, and 
have don’t have to live down any of the things you do. 

Do you think there is a big future in gorillas? 

I think if it continues to encompass the whole area. I do know 
that there’s an outfit in San Francisco and LA that does this 
kind of thing. They don’t do just gorillas, though. I have a 
bunny and Santa costume, but I can’t get into them the way I 
can a gorilla. A gorilla is just so much more fun. A bunny isn’t 
human-like and a gorilla is. 
What are the biggest occasions that people call on you for? 
Usually birthdays. Valentine’s Day was very big, and 
anniversaries. I have delivered things and try and patch up 
romances, and pies in the face for no special reason. | 

Do you have any inhibitions abou. .irowing a pie ina 
person’s face? 

Oh no. Doesn’t bother me a bit. I just do it. Generally I try to 
feel out the people who are hiring me and find out if this 
person’s going to be receptive to this kind of thing. You’d be 
surprised how many people take it as a compliment that 
someone would pay that much attention to hire someone to 
have a pie thrown in their face. Even though it’s a pie in the 
face, it’s still attention, and we all like attention. 

Would you say this is the most enjoyable job you've ever 
had? 

Yes, itis. And [ve had jobs that I’ve really enjoyed, but this is 
the most fun. No matter how crummy I feel, once I go through 
with my act, the people are responsive and are so glad about 
the whole thing that there’s no way I can leave not feeling 
really good. 

I have had a lot of people scream, and I had one man who, 
for some reason (he had something in his childhood) was 
afraid of gorillas. It wasn’t logical, he knew that I wasn’t a real 
gorilla, but he couldn’t stop sweating the whole time I was 
around him. I do this rarely, but I cleaned up and changed my 


PRETTY CLASSY 


' We've got class. Two of us CHP people 
are doing student directed seminars this 
Spring quarter. Ace typesetter Laurie Ann 
Topel will be the teach for“ Old Age in the 
Community” (CS 42B). This ol’ class 
(limited to 15) will take a peek at the 
political and social roots of old age, explor- 
ing such issues as family, death & dying, 
housing and health care. It ought to be fun. 
Shucks, we’ll all be old someday, true? 
Class time: 11:30-12:45, Stevenson 217, 
MWFE. Any inquiries, call Ms. Topel (a 
senior, but not a senior) at 426-2148. 
Now for a little self promotion. Hey, it 
happens to the best of us. That’s right, 
yours truly is the other Press staffer SDSing 
it. It’s called*‘ Journalism” and you'll find 
it under Humanities 42 A. Haven’t you just 
been dying to learn to write like this? Well, 
ah, er...check it out anyway. P'm looking 
for some good writers and some new faces 
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clothes and went back and talked to him afterwards, and he 

felt much better about it after that. I think initially they look at 

me and think “gorilla,”’ but it’s only momentary. Otherwise 

no, I don’t crash through the bushes or anything like that, 

where to me, would be the most likely place that somebody 

would think I was a real gorilla. 
For the first time ever, I got thrown out of someplace and i 

that just happened yesterday. I got thrown out of San Jose q 

airport. Somebody took offense at something I was doing, \ 

which I wasn’t, but they grabbed me and the security police 4 

wanted my I.D. and I had to take them down to my car. But q 


by Cindy Milstein 


GOOD TIMES 


My roommate says, for a good time in 
Sacramento, call Georgina. You see, 
Georgina (Dews, if we must be formal 
about it) fools around with systemwide, 
figuratively speaking, of course. If she’d 
had more time, she would have told me 
what my roommate told me: the UC 
Student Lobby wants your body. Ah, but 
they also respect your mind. This Spring, 
they'll take both in Sacramento for an 
internship that could earn you up to 15 
units (depending on:how fast you hussle). 
They'll pay your food, housing and travel 
expenses and you'll do things like coordinate 
a statewide student campaign against Jarvis 
II (boo, hiss). You'll also do research and 
analysis on legislative bills and university 
policy. So, if you’re looking for a hot time 
in an old town this Spring, call Georgina 
429-2934. Tell her my roomie Danny told | 
me to tell you to call. Phew. 


to the UCSC journalism scene. Showtime: 
MWS from 2:30-4:30 (us journalists sleep 
late) at College V 246. There’s only room 
for 15, so be the first on your block to 
attend. If you’re the least bit inspired, like, 
call me, I love to talk. 423-4876 may find 
me at home, 429-2430 at work (if you call 
CHP work). Ah yes, classy stuff indeed. 


Stevenson Fireside Lounge, when he’ll 
speak on “After Afghanistan: American 
Foreign Policy in the 80s.” Little plug: it’s 
sponsored by the Politics Board and it’s 
free. Be one of the cool people—go. 
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What you can 


do about 
Jarvis Ih 


There are many ways for students, teachers, 


and staff to learn about Jarvis II and get — 


involved: 

On campus: Attend an information meet- 
ing this Tuesday, March 11 at room 219 of 
,the McHenry Library at 7 pm. The California 
Council on Student Educational Needs is 
developing a statewide voter registration and 
education program project called Student Vote 
1980.'For information call campus coordinator 
Stephen Reed, 429-2501. 

Tax Simplicity Act petition drive: Help 
circulate petitions in the Live Oak area March 
9 and 15. Meet at the comer of 17th Avenue 
and Capitola Road at 10:30 am. For inform- 
ation call Phil Baldwin, 476-1776 or County 


Employees Local 415 at 476-2181. 
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See Jarvis IT news on page 5 
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Gorilla continued 


they let me back in. Me 
As far-as entertainment goes, orle of the most unusual 
ideas I ever came across was I sae ey bronzed brassiere 
ona plaque to somebody, and sang a song And one time I 
dressed up in a bow tie and I had a brief case I went in and 


pretended that I was from the Dept. of Education. Here was 


of California was going to show up, and then I showed up. I 
told him I heard that there was monkey business going on, 
and that I wanted to check the books. 

" One of the funniest is this guy who lives here in town, and I 
did a gorilla delivery for his daughter at his place of business, 
and he was really into gorillas; he had a big poster of ‘agorilla 
and he just thought it was wonderful, and he picked me up and 
carried me all over the office. So the next thing I know I get 
another call and they want me to do it again. So I went in and 
did it again, and he just loved it; he picked me up and carried 
me all over. And they had me come in again, only this time 
carrying a baby, and to say that he was the father of this little 
baby, and he just loved it. His wife was even there, and he 
held up the baby to show how it looked like him. It was a big 
group up at the Elks lodge and they were having a Christmas 
lunch and they thought it was wonderful, so the next thing I 
know, I get another call and they want me to go in with a baby 
and bring another gorilla suit, and somebody would dress up 
as the father anid we were going to have a shotgun wedding. 
And he just went along with it, and it was great. So that was 
the continuing saga of Jerry, and I thought that was one of the 
funniest, that they went to so much trouble. 

What are you going to be doing after you sell the business? 


this guy who had been worried that this person from the State © 


I have my real estate license and I’m already working in that. 
Do you think that then you'll ever want to go back to the 
gorilla? 

Well, I kind of doubt it. One of the reasons I decided not to 
continue doing this for any length of time was because I was 
meeting all kinds of people, and I like people, but you can’t 
meet them on a face-to-face basis. You know who they are, 
but on the street, they don’t know who you are. I like meeting 
people on a face-to-face basis, and that’s why I like the sales 
field. This is really a people-oriented business, but neverthe- 
less, it can isolate you a bit. 

Of course, probably the most commonly asked question is, 
“What do you look like?” And especially men, if they realize 
I’m female, it drives them crazy; they want to know what I 
look like. I considered carrying a picture of myself around 
with me, because sometimes they get so adamant. And it 
doesn’t help to take off the mask because I’ ve got all this black 
makeup on, so I just tell them I'm uglier with the mask off than 
with it on, and they usually stop bothering me after that. 
Do most people expect you to be a man? 

Yeah, I think they do. I’m a little short, and when I walk, I 
walk bent over like a gorilla, and that makes me appear even 
shorter, so they expect me to be a man who’s a little short. If 
people are really insistent Pll let them know I’m female, but in 
the beginning they never know and I chase the male and 
female alike. I don’t discriminate; I’m just as likely to ask a 
woman if she wants to go monkey around as I am a man. It’s 


_ very confusing to people, so I might climb up on a guy’s lap or 


I might sit down and grab a gal and sit her on my lap. The 
women are going “this better be a male Porilla,” and the men 
are going “this better be a female gorilla,” and most of the 
time I never tell them. 
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SEWAGE LEAK: Several million gallons of 
sewage were dumped into the Monterey Bay 
after a sewer line ruptured during recent 
storms near Aptos. Water officials were able 
to divert the sewage, which caused the 
closure of Seacliff State Beach, but not 
before more than a million gallons per day of 
sewage were dumped in the bay for several 
days. Officials are still working to repair the 
damage. 


$0 THIS I$ DEMOCRACY? It seems that 
backers of the Aptos incorporation, even 
though they failed to collect enough signatures 
to qualify their initiative for the ballot, will 
get a break from the county. The county 
claims that it does not exactly know how 
many voters are registered in Aptos, and the 
Election Department needs more time to 
calculate the number. As a result, the incorp- 
orationists will receive at least 15 extra days 
to gather signatures. The Election Department 
may even take as long as 30 days to figure out 
how many voters are in the area, which 
would give the initiative a total of 45 days 
over and above their previous limit. 


NOT MUCH TIME: There are less than two 
years left before it will be too late for Santa 
Cruz residents to pass legislation controlling 
rents and land speculation in the county, Ed 


Kirshner, a community economics expert 


from Oakland, told a group of concerned 
citizens last week. Otherwise, any hope for 
preserving low-cost housing for the poor and 
middle-income groups will be lost. 

Kirshner’s proposals for the development 
of large-scale cooperative-owned housing in 
Santa Cruz County were part of a day-long 
housing crisis conference sponsored by the 
Santa Cruz Housing Action Committee. The 
group and its participants met to seek possible 
solutions to the severe housing crisis in the 
county. 


NEED SOMETHING TO DO OVER BREAK? 
They could use you in Watsonville. A proposal 
to enact a government sponsored voter regis- 


tration drive in the Fourth District (south 
county) was turned down by a majority of the 
County Board of Supervisors. The Fourth 
District, which is 53 percent Spanish-speaking, 
has only 37 percent of its eligible voters 
registered. 

The League of Women Voters offered to 
undertake the program for $4000, a fee 
which Supervisor Gary Patton said would 
probably be reimbursed by the state. Super- 
visor Dan Forbus, who voted against the 
proposal, said, “I certainly won’t go for a 
$4000 contract with anybody.” 

The same day Forbus voted with the board 
majority in a closed meeting to increase the 
salaries of three county departmental heads 
by (catch the irony) $4000. 


POWER TO THE PEOPLE? Although the county 
initiative to ban nuclear weapons production 
received 10,000 signatures, almost twice the 
amount needed to appear on the June 3 
ballot, the majority on the Board‘of Super- 
visors—Liddicoat, Liberty and Forbus—have 
taken it upon themselves to require that the 
initiative be subjected to legal review to 
determine if it should be placed on the ballot. 

Opposed to stopping production of parts 
for the Trident missile produced at the 
Lockheed plant in Bonny Doon, Supervisor 
Marilyn Liddicoat said, ‘““These missiles are 
probably the American deterrant weapon 
most feared by the Russians (and) there’s the 
irony—a vote for this initiative could well be 
a vote for nuclear war.” 
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CHP Display Ads Work. 


for reasonable rates in 
Santa Cruz’s largest 
newsweekly, call Anne Kane 


at 429-4359 


Can’t beat them with a stick! 
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Women’s Soccer Begins Season 


The Women’s Soccer team began their official season last 
Saturday against Stanford, a team that was rated number one 
in the nation last year in the San Francisco Chronicle. And 
UCSC lost 6-0. But the score doesn’t tell the whole story (as 
every team that loses makes sure to announce). Stanford 
scored five of its goals in the first half, one on a penalty kick. 
The UCSC women only let one goal by in the second half. 
“The fact that Stanford only scored one goal in the second 
half shows that we improved our play just during those 90 
minutes,” commented coach Tony Sloss. The full-backs, 
including Erin Van Reenan, Stacy Birk, Beth Bollinger and 
Laurie Nordby, were heavily tested, according to coach 
Sloss, and held up well. Goalie Nora Smith made numerous 
excellent saves to thwart the awesome Stanford offense. On 
the whole, Sloss says, “the team played with spirit and 
maintained their composure under heavy fire.” 


Big Boxing Bout 


Over 400 enthusiastic fight fans jammed into the West gym 
last Sunday evening to watch UCSC’s first amateur boxing 
invitational. UC Berkeley, University of Santa Clara, and 
More University were represented as well as a number of 
independent boxing clubs. 

UCSC welterweight Frank Venegas scored a major triumph 
in a hard-fought match with Bill Swift from More. Having 
been knocked down in the second round, Venegas came back 
to overwhelm his opponent and win a unanimous decision; 
his fourth straight victory. 

Santa Cruzan’s Dave Barr and Sky Atchison also impressed 
hometown fans with boxing skills they demonstrated in an 
exhibition bout. 
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Heavyweight Bob Bishop, a former UCSC star, fought in 
the main event against John Strickland, an independent entry 
from Tex West’s boxing club. Bishop won that contest and 
plans now to compete in the AAU Golden Gloves Classic 
later this month. 


Low Blow for Rugby Team 


The Monterey Rugby Football Club (5-1-1) and the 
UCSC RFC(5-1) went into last Saturday's match with nearly 
identical records and only one berth left in the Monterey 
National Rugby Tournament. When the final whistle blew, 
the UCSC ruggers, who have played together three, four, and 
even five years, found their dreams destroyed and their hopes 
replaced by inexpressable disappointment. Monterey wone 
the game 18-9 securing that final slot in the 32-team national 
tourney. 

Numerous penalties punctuated the game, stopping the 
action, killing momentum and setting up kicks-at-goal (3 
pts.). UCSC is a momentum-oriented team which thrives on 
fast-paced rugby. Monterey, on the other hand, had three 
kickers who made incredible boots for points. 

Even though John Reid made three UCSC penalty kicks 
for nine points, Monterey scored 14 punts from the foot and 
added four more with the only try of the game. 

Minutes after the morale-shattering first team loss the 
Santa Cruz second team took the field with heads up and 
downed the Monterey II’s 13-6. Lou Clinton and John Reid, 
injury substitute, scored tries while Mike Lefever kicked a 
penalty goal and a conversion kick (2 pts.). 

Last week’s story on the game against the Australian 
National University was lost. UCSC won that contest 36-10. 


Coed Racquetball Downs Davis 


The Coed Racquetball team journeyed to Davis Saturday 
and defeated their UC rivals six matches to five. The victory 
brought UCSC’s record to 5-3, and tied us for second place 
with Davis. Winners for UCSC were player-coach Chris 
Meyers in the number one singles match, Darryll Stymer, Jon 
Michaelson, Jan Palia, and the doubles team of Bruce 
Wittenberg and Ken Morrill. The other victory came via a 
forfeit in the number four women’s spot. The big disappoint- 
ment of the weekend was that Joanne Mohr, who had been 
previously undefeated, lost a match. The Racquetball team 
wraps up the season at home against San Francisco on 
Saturday. 


Men’s Tennis Wins Back to Back 
Matches 


UCSC’s Men’s Tennis team won back to back duet 
matches this week, defeating St. Mary’s at home and CSU 
Stanislaus away. Against St. Mary’s, John Newman played 
outstanding tennis, winning his No. 2 singles match 6-0; 6-2 
and teaming with Matt Houseman in doubles to win 6-0; 6-4. 
The other winners for UCSC were Jeff Lenan who played a 
tough match in the No. 4 spot winning 6-2; 6-7; 7-5. He then 
teamed up with Peter Gavin to win 3rd doubles 4-6; 6-3; 6-0. 
Gavin also picked up a victory in the No. 6 spot in singles and 
Brian Jenkins won Sth singles in straight sets. It was a tough 
match for the Houseman brothers who both lost in singles, 
Mark Houseman lost in doubles as well. 

Mark Houseman and the entire team stormed back on 
Wednesday, February 27th to bury CSU Stanislaus 9-0. 
Although UCSC won every match, in 5 matches they had to 
come back from first set losses to take the match. Mark 
Houseman playing No. | single came back from a 3-6 loss to 
win the next two sets 6-0; 6-2. Jeff Lena again had to go three 
sets, winning 6-7; 7-5; 6-2. Peter Gavin fought back from 
a 0-6 first set to win the next two 6-3; 6-2. Lena and Gavin 
had to come from behind in doubles also winning 4-6; 6-4; 6- 
0. The other winners in singles were John Newman, Matt 
Houseman and Brian. Jenkins. In first and second doubles 
Mark Houseman and Jenkins won 6-3; 7-5 and Newman and 
Matt Houseman wore out their opponents 6-7, 6-3, 6-3. Coach 
Bob Hansen labeled the victory at Stanislaus ‘‘a real team 
boost,” and was proud of the toughness and determination his 
players displayed in routing a good Stanislaus team. 

Hansen would like to see the tennis team join the NCAA 
Division III ranks, and if Stanislaus is any indication of the 
competition at that level, UCSC could be quite competetive. 


Women Cagers Win Third Straight 


UCSC’s Women’s Basketball team won their third straight 
game Friday night. They buried the College of Notre Dame 
63 to34. With each game the women have improved, and are 
now playing tough, team-oriented basketball. In Friday 
night’s game, UCSC played awesome defense while running 
away to a 29-4 halftime lead. From there they coasted home 
for the victory. Leading the way for UCSC were the 
sensational Susan Cahn who exploded for 27 points and 
Lylaze Blake who popped in 16 points. 


Calendar for March 7-13 


Friday, March 7: Women’s Basketball vs. Dominican W. 
Fieldhouse, 7 pm. 


Friday, March 7: Men’s Tennis at Cal. State Sacramento, 
2:30 pm. 
Saturday, March 8: Women’s Soccer vs. Hayward; East 


Field, 2 pm. 


Saturday, March 8: Coed Racquetball vs. San Francisco, 
East Fieldhouse, 9 am. 


Saturday, March 8: Men’s Rugby vs. Auckland University, 
East Field, 1 pm. 


Sat-Sun. March 8-9: UCSC Men’s A Tennis Tournament, 
East Courts, all day. 


Sat-Sun. March 8-9: Men’s Basketball at USF Tournament. 
Monday, March 10: Women’s Tennis at MPC, 2:30 pm. 


Wednesday, March 12: Women’s Tennis vs. Dominican, 
East Courts, 2:30 pm. 
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EDITORIAL 


This issue of the Press is dedicated to workers and work. We have obviously illuminated only a 
small portion of this subject—one made diverse by the complexities of the workplace and the 
multitude of workers. We must remember that because we produce something, whether we are paid 


or not, we are all workers. 


As students, our attitudes about work are still forming. 


Certain pressures, such as the university, a 


tight economy and our backgrounds, help to shape these attitudes. But we still have choices: we can 
still afford to take chances with our work before it engulfs us. We can create innovative and 
alternative forms of work and organize to change any oppressive conditions we or our fellow 


workers now work under. 


We must not only dream of, but also work for, a world where all can find fulfillment and meaning 
in their labor. We must believe that to create jobs involving both the body and the spirit, we must 


work together. 


The choices must be made now...unless we plan to spend 40 hours a week waiting to go home 


LETTERS 


SANE & CAPABLE 


Dear Staff: 

Im writing this letter in response to an 
article which appeared in the Feb. 28th 
edition of City on a Hill It was entitled 
“‘How about Battery?” and it was my intention 
and hope that it would help make people 
aware of certain injustices which I found. 
myself faced with. 

Since that time, I have met with my court 
appointed attorney who is now putting much 
time and energy into my case. At the time the 
article was written we had only spoken 
briefly because it was only an arraignment I 
had been to, and she was very busy with other 
cases which were at later and more important 
stages. I had hoped that in mentioning how 
busy she was that another issue would be 
brought to surface—the fact that court ap- 
pointed attorneys are extremely overworked 


_ and that miraculously enough are expected 


to handle each and every case with personal 
attention. I in no way meant to discredit my 
lawyer, (or any other court appointed attorney 
for that matter) but merely wanted 1t to be 
known how overworked they really are. (Her 
suggestion to get another lawyer was in 
reference to a civil suit.) 

After reading the article in print several 
times, I became aware that other assumptions 
could be made, so my purpose in writing this 
letter was to clarify my intentions and let it be 
known that time and energy were being put 

‘into investigating my case now when it is 
most essential. In closing I want to say that I 
feel for court appointed attorneys who are 
handed cases in assembly line fashion one 
after the other, day after day, and to give 
them credit for remaining sane and capable 
through unbelievable expectations! 


Callie Rabe 
NEANDERTHAL 
ILLOGIC 


Dear Staff, 

As a member of the Coalition for Fair 
Images of Lesbians and Gay Men in Media, I 
was greatly perturbed by two letters which 
appeared in the last issue of CHP regarding 
protests of the movies Cruising and Windows. 

In his letter, Sidney Smoot argued that 


“the media has just unveiled some touchy 
facts about gays in two new media releases.” 
What Smoot fails to perceive is that the 
protests were not organized due to any fear 
of gay S&M being exposed. Rather, the 
coalition was formed against “‘the wages of sin‘ 
is death” morality, and the likelihood of in- 
creased violence against gays as a result of 
the films. In fact, under the portion of the 
leaflet handed out. to movie goers entitled 
“What about the leather scene?’’, it was 
clearly stated “How anyone feels about 
leather or even about promiscuity, is sepa- 
rate from this attack on our lives. Queer 
bashers, after all, are not choosy.” 

Further on, Smoot said he wouldn’t have 
crossed the picket line to see Cruising were it 
not for the media coverage and controversy 
surrounding the film. One wonders if he also 
crosses workers’ picket lines when the bour- 
geois media pulls the old wage-price spiral 
myth off the shelf and cries wolf in the face 
of declining real wages. Indeed, there’s no 
principle like no principles. 

In conclusion, Smoot opined that gays 
shouldn’t be picketing because “open emotion 
[picketing] just mears more publicity and 
more viewers for the gay film media.” First, 
far from being “gay film media,” Cruising 
offers audiences a dangerous, heterosexist 
fantasy about gay men. Secondly, on nights 
when picket lines were formed, the theatre 
was only one-fifth to one-half full with many 
people not crossing the picket line and many 
more leaving early and/or demanding their 
money back. Most significantly, many peo- 
ple were educated as to gay/lesbian sexuality 
and lifestyles—many of whom had never 
before met a gay person. But we should have 
stayed in the closet, according to Smoot. 

As to David Myer’s uninformed letter, the 
coalition never has called for censorship of 
Cruising and Windows. The aforementioned 
leaflet states explicitly ““Our protest is not a 


call for censorship, We are using our consti- - 


tutionally guaranteed rights of freedom of 
speech and assembly to point out that 
Cruising and Windows are not harmless 
entertainment...Positive images of our lives 
have been historically excluded (censored) 
in Hollywood movies...we are calling for a 
boycott of these films; we do not believe that 
these lies and distortion should be profit- 
able.” 

With genuine neanderthal illogic, Myers 
went on to say that Nazi membership in- 


and 50 years waiting to retire while the opportunities escape as sure as the sand in an hourglass. 


creased because of Jewish protests against a 
planned Nazi march in Skokie, Illinois. This 
“blame the victim” mentality fails to take 
into account the role capitalist economic and 
social decay plays in breeding fascism. Taking 
Myer’s idiotic hypothesis to its logical con- 
clusion, fascists flocked to the ranks of the 
Nazis because the Nazi’s rights were denied. 
Finally, Myers wrote “The truth is that if a 
person is really evil or wrong or misleading, 
someone can always stand on the other side 
and present their views, and people will 
listen.” Well, that is precisely what we did 
and, sure enough, many did listen. But where 
were you, David Myers? 
In struggle, 
Alan R. Thomsen 


BEACH STREET 


Dear Staff: 

I'm surprised at the furor over the problems 
of the Mall. In the many times I’ve walked 
down the street, I’ve been approached by 
panhandlers only twice (one of those times it 
was a classic “Bag Lady,” a fixture on the 
main street of any town). I’ve never been 
threatened, and most surprisingly, I have 
never been subjected to catcalls or obscenity 
—something that was rife on the main street 
of the town in which I used to live—also a 
“mall” type of situation. 

However, there is a street in this town that 
boasts the alleged problems of the Mall— 
Beach Street. If there is a dangerous street in 
this town, it is this one in high summer. I 
worked in a restaurant there last year and 
was the victim of verbal harassments, a 
terrifying “verbal” assault in which I was 
threatened and followed for several blocks, 
and obscene remarks from passing cars and 
the “vacationers” in streetside hotels. There 
are also many panhandlers, vagrants, and 
violent drunks. Vandalism abounds. I wit- 
nessed a beating one night from the windows 
of a restaurant. 

Never have I seen anything on the Mall 
that approaches the behavior on Beach Street. 
Instead of cries to clean up the Mall, I'd 
rather hear a hearty round of “Board up the 
Boardwalk!” 

Peggy Borgman 
Cowell 
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NOT JUST LILY WHITE 


Dear Staff: 

I would like to congratulate you for taking 
a bland interest in reporting the news on 
Third World issues. In your February 21, 
1980 issue, you took it upon yourself to allow 
a page and a half of valuable information that 
concerns everyone in this country. Those 
articles were “Zimbabwean Majority Rule in 
Peril’’ and “El Salvador. New Threat to US 
Hegemony.” 

I would like to see CHP concentrate on 
providing more Third World articles in the 
future, instead of relying on Twanas to 
provide these articles (it is time for you to 
eliminate some of the “Bullshit’’). Once 
again, I would like to congratulate you for 
your recent attempt at trying to provide a few 
articles that deal with Third World issues to 
the student body here at UC Santa Cruz. 
“We are not all lily white.” 

A concerned person of color, 
Michael A. Townes 


CONSTRAINTS 
Dear Staff: 

UCSC gets rid of another good teacher. 
Not unusual news, is it? But it seems a little 
ironic considering how much time, money 
and effort are spent finding the right person 
for each new slot. Teachers prove themselves 
by the test of several years on the job only to 
be laid off by UCSC. 

Brigitte Kahnert has been lecturing in 
German at UCSC for six years. She is 
enthusiastic and thorough in her classes, and 
it is generally agreed she is an excellent 
teacher. Yet her security of employment has 
been denied due to “resource constraints.” 
Over eight hundred students have signed a 
petition demanding she be rehired. The de- 
cision is now in the hands of the Chancellor. 

Carl Morgenstern is a theoretical math- 
ematician working on the foundations of 
mathematics. He is a dynamic teacher, and 
well liked all around. He will not be here next 
year because his position is only funded for 
three years. 

“Resource Constraints!” Good teachers 
are the University’s most valuable resource. 
It is high time that those who.are chosen to 
teach at UCSC be determined by proven 
merit, not by arbitrary funding practices. 

Jim Kent 
Kresge College 


A PLOY TO DESTROY 
Dear Staff: 

Gary Patton’s remark on the “town-gown” 
split is another shining example of the very 
damaging politics which now dominates our 
board of supervisors. 

Gary Patton is up for re-election, so he is 
using your newspaper to create a false illusion 
of divisiveness in our community. By creating 
such resentment between the well-meaning 
citizens of our community, Gary Patton has 
only one goal in mind—to reap votes for his 
own reelection. 

If Gary Patton is going to continue to use 
such tactics as dividing our community into 
hateful and warring factions, then he has no 
right to sit on the board of supervisors. The 
board of supervisors is meant to bring our 
community together for the health and well- 
being of the entire community. There is no 
room on the board of supervisors for a 
militarist masquerading in political clothing. 

I sincerely hope that the students of the 
University will recognize his ploy to separate 
and divide, and that they will voice their 
opinions strongly in the favor of unity and 
community solidarity. 

Robert Cole 


ReAkAkAH 


CELLULOID WEAPONS 


Dear Staff: 

Two letters appeared in your February 28 
issue concerning the controversy over the 
movies Cruising and Windows. Both took a 
familiar liberal line: Let’s all respect the First 
Amendment and the film maker’s freedom of 
speech. The letters, both in alarmist tones, 
equated the pickets of these films with the 
kind of censorship imposed by Hitler. And 
both letters ended up with a bit of advice to 
gays: Don’t protest against these films because 
by so doing, you are increasing the popularity 
of them. 

I'm damned sick and tired of these sorts of 
arguments. Aside from the fact that the First 
Amendment is used quite selectively to protect 
those in our society with the greatest amount 
of privilege, the call for a boycott, not 
censorship, of these two ghastly distortions of 
gay lifestyles depicted in Cruising and Windows 

is a mode by which gays as well as straights 
are shouting that the lives of gay people 
cannot be sacrificed for the sake of the 
American public, most of which is stifled by 
the blindness of homophobia, to see these 
movies and decide that they really are false 
depictions of gay people, we would be passively 
placing our heads beneath the blades of 
“exist bigotry’s guillotine. 

We, who across the nation are picketing 
theatres where these pernicious portraits of 
violence are being shown, are attempting not 


only to educate people around the issue of 


deceitful gay and lesbian stereotyping but we 
are also crying out with previously silenced 
voices that we are outraged at these celluloid 
weapons that threaten the psychological and 
physical safety of lesbians and gay men. We 
will not “suppress our emotions” for another 
moment when before us stands the spark 
which will ignite the flames of boundless 
homophobia. 

As for our bringing publicity to these 
movies, we are not responsible for the perverse 
curiosity of those who revel in the goriness of 
sexual violence, rape, mutilation, death. If 
we are asked to step quietly aside as United 
Artist puts our lives up for grabs by mobilizing 
the homophobic repressed sexuality that 
runs rampant in the United States, this is 
asking for our suicidal resignation. 

We will continue to urge the boycott of 
these films and we will continue to offer a 
clear view of gay lifestyles in which violence 
and sex are not understood as synonomous, 
lovers don’t kill each other, and love isn’t 
reduced to the debased will to power of a 
stalking rapist/murderer. We will continue to 
promote the image of gays and lesbians as 
people entitled to expression (as all people 
should be) of our lives and our love. 

But we will not be silenced. Nor will we fall 
victim to the convoluted claim that our rage is 
causing the success of antigay media. It isn’t 
through silence and passivity that oppression 
is overcome. We must fight actively against 
homophobia and sexist violence. If this brings 
publicity and popularity, then that is a state- 
ment about how a sexually-repressed society 
is aroused to curiosity— through images that 
equate violence with sexuality. 

Women cannot wait around quietly for 
men to stop raping us; gays cannot hide by 
masking our identities in hopes that society 
will magnanimously open the closet door for 
us. We must cry out against oppression. This 
is not a call for censorship, it is a plea for truth 
that will liberate. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jennifer C. Terry 
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476 - 3960 


Europe Charters — Apexs 
or 
Europe Tour Values 


@ AUTO LEASE/PURCHASE 
@ HOTEL PACKAGES 

@ RAILPASSES 

@ STUDENT TRAVEL 

@ CRUISES 


We are here to help you 


shop for the best value! 


@ NO SERVICE CHARGES 


@ OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
1980 International Student ID cards 
| available NOW! 


Tripg Travel 
Compa 


Santa Cruz 

303 Potrero Street, #3 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 
(408)425-7822 
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Jou rsday 


Le Chien Andalou and Witchcraft 
Through the Ages (both silent)/8 
and 10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining 
Hall/Stev. students 75¢, others $1 


Concerts 


Dance Theater Concert/Performed 
and choreographed by UCSC 
faculty Ruth Solomon, Byron 
Wheéler, Shirley Wynne and 
Donald Byrd/8 pm, Performing 
Arts Theater/Reserved seating, $4, 
$3 general; $3, $2 students and 
seniors 


Theater 


Chautauqua II—New Works/ 
Several original one-act plays by 
student writers, directors, and 
actors/7:30 pm, UCSC Barn. 
Theater/Free 


Lectures 


Roy Rydell, award-winning 
California landscape architect will 
present an illustrated lecture on “A 
Landscape Architect in Japan’”’/ 
7:30 pm, Santa Cruz Library up- 


stairs meeting room/Free 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


Duck’s Breath — 
Mystery Theatre 


ea: 
‘ 


advance tickets available at 
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SATURDAY MARCH 8TH 
8pm & 10pm 
KUUMBWA JAZZ CENTER » 
320-2 CEDAR STREET 


eo SANTA CRUZ 
$4 in advance/$5 at the door 


Restau rant 


M3 LOCUST ~ 423-5600 
LUNCH-JUES ~FAUR~ 1:30-2:30 
DINNER~ WED ~SAI~ 6:30 ~9:00 


Catering @—<< 


Meetings 


.G.A.L.A. (Gay and Lesbian 


Alliance) Core Group meeting/7:30 
pm, Cowell Conference Rm. 


Miscellaneous 


Botany Seminar/Vickie Evans, 
UCSC graduate student: “ Alkaloids 
in Plants: Some considerations of 


- Biosynthesis, Catabolism and 


Metabolic Role”/4 pm, Thimann 
Labs, Rm. 397/Free 


Whole Earth Seminar/Dr. Jim 
Monger, Geological Survey Canada 
Vancouver: “Paleontology, Paleo- 
magnetism and Paleoplate 
Tectonics of the Canadian 
Cordillera”/4 pm, Applied Science, 
Rm. 165/Free 


Radio Program/Vietnam Legacy: A 
Conversation with Rob Woodworth, 
Vietnam veteran, on KZSC/Rob 

will answer questions on the air at 
429-4036, 7 pm, KZSC 88.1 FM 


Spartacus Youth League class series: 
Trotskyism and the Struggle for 
State Power/Class IV—‘‘Toward 
the Rebirth of the Fourth Inter- 
national!”’/7:30 pm, Stevenson, Rm. 
217/For more info call 426-3769 


American Indian Powwow/High 

school juniors and seniors will come 

from all over the state to UCSC for a 

powwow with Indian dancers and 

drummers/8 pm, Kresge Town Hall, 
ree. 


-\ 


Coming March 21st 
Sante Cruz Art Center Theater 


Philip Slater’s 
“*Death Coming 
and Going” 


Come and enjoy the music of Rico 
Sanchez at 9 pm at La Bahia located 
at Merrill College. 


The Baha’i Club of UCSC will 
sponsor a discussion entitled 
“Baha’i Faith: Possibilities for 
Social, Political and Economic 
Unity.” Refreshments and music 
provided. Stevenson Fireside Lounge 
at 8 pm 


The C.A.S.H. Repertory Theatre 
Company will hold.a benefit concert 
for its new play, It's Only Money, at 
8 pm, Kuumbwa Jazz Center, Admis- 
sion will be $3. Featured on the bill 
will be: Tarmo hannula, 
‘The Distractions, Loose Chang 
(featuring Jeffrey Morgan), Lynda 
Loud Weintraub and Ive newt Duo 
with Michael Stinson. 


f 
Friday 


Movies 


12 Chairs with Dom DeLouise and 
Mel Brooks in his cameo role, 
hilarious comedy-adventure/7 and 
9:30pm, Classroom 2/$1.50 


Bronowski’s Ascent of Man/Part 
6 of the PBS series/7:30pm, Crown 
Dining Hall/Free 


Rolling Stones’ Gimme Shelter/ 
7:30 and 10pm, Kresge Town Hall 
$1 


Concerts 
Dance Theater Concert/See 3/6 


Theater 
Cahutauqua II-New Works/See 3/6 


“Major Barbara” new musical ver- 
sion of George Bernard Shaw’s play 
at 8 pm, Performing Arts Concert 
Hall/$3.50 general, $2.50 students 
and seniors 


Meetings 


Cine-Club/Group discussion, 
screening of various materials/ 
Dealing with film’s screened and 
film related ideas, opinions, trends 
and personal production/Both 
theory and production dealt with/7 
pm, College V Film Lab 


Mujeres Unidads/Raza women are 
invited to a get-together/7 pm, 
Cowell Health Center Library/ 
Discussion and refreshments 


Sports 
Basketball Game/UCSC 


Women’s Basketball vs Dominican/- 


7 pm, West Field House/Free 


Miscellaneous 


Powwow— American Indian 
culture event/Dancing and singing in 
traditional manner/3 pm, Upper r 


Quarry/Free 


Videotape Dialogue: J. Krishnamurti 
on “Psychological Death and the 
Emptying of the Mind’”’/8 pm, 
Computer Center Videotheater/$2 
donation requested/For further info 
contact John Christianson at 423- 
2251/This is the final tape in the 
series 


G.A.L.A. Oscar Wilde Social Hour 


A time for gay and bisexual people . 


to get together to talk, dance, and 
celebrate the picket of the movie 

“Windows’/9:30 pm, Stevenson 

Fireside Lounge/Free 


“Students for a Nuclear awareness at 


Cabrillo presents the Rock’n’Roll 
band Change of Heart, in a dance 
benefit/8:30 pm, Cabrillo Student 
Activity Center/Cabrillo College. 
$2 at door or $1.50 with Cabrillo 
Student Activity Card. 


Loot by Joe Orton will play Friday 
Saturday and Sunday March 7, 8 & 
9 at the Art Center Theater, 1001 
Center Street, Santa Cruz. Tickets 
are $4 general admission, $3 seniors 
and students with ID, and can be 
purchased at the door. Show time is 
8:00 pm. , 


8 
Saturday 


Concerts 


The Bach Society presents an all- 
Bach program: Concerto in D Minor 
for 2 violins and orchestra, Motet 
(Lobet den Hern), Cantata #67, 
and selected Chorales/8 pm, Cowell 
Dining Hall/Free 


Dance Theater Concert/See 3/6 


She was a girl from Birmingham, and you? 
[hate to talk about it. Oh well, it is too easy to 
get depressed in thesé 11th hour type days, 
so I won’t. Hey, thanks for all the letters and 
cards re: Meam Streets. I am a sceptic of 
the most harsh and unyeilding type, but the 
stacks of mail really warmed my heart. I will 
be in touch with the three lucky winners as 
soon, as I finish reading all the letters. Gosh, 
thanks for ths support. 

If you have been waiting to go to the 
theater you have waited long enough. This 
weekend is the Theater Weekend. They 
dance. They sing. They act— and then some. 

Here’s the break down: 

Chautauqua II will be in the Bam Theater 
from the 6th to the 9th. Philip Heim told me 
that Chautauqua focuses on new works by 
campus playwrites. Like last quarter’s suc- 
cessful run, the Chautauqua aesthetic is 
apparent inthe emphasis on directness of 
presentation and the multiple programming 
approach to an evening of theater.” The 
performances each night start at 7.30. The 


You've got two chances to see Emmylou Harris Friday and Saturday. 


The Cash Reperertory The< 
of March: They'll also be s 
Mean Streets for details. 


. 
tat 


rene 


then grab those shitkicker boots and some J.D. Black 


MEAN STREETS 


plays, in order, are Love Affair in the 
Pennines, by Sadler Fuertado; Coffee 
Break, by Christine Brown, Dead Flowers 
No. 2, by Bob Blanchard; Other Birds, by 
Christiane Carman; Bicycle Play, by Daniel 
Waldman; and Success, by Paul Forster. 
This is the time to see what the cream of the 
campus Thespians are up to—an added 
bonus of the Chautauqua concept: It’s Free. 
Charlie Tarzian is involved with CASH 
Repertory Theater Company, a group of 
Collaborators for the Advancement of the 
Soul and Heart. The CASH boys and girls 
are sponsoring a benefit entertainment at the 
Kuumbwa Jazz Center this Thursday at 8 
pm. For the three dollar admission you will 
get to see and hear Finnish comic Tarmo 
Hannula, Loose Change, a Seattle-based 
jazz duo, notorious poetess and high-liver 
Lynda Lou Weintraub (reviewed in CHP 
No. 17); and some other entertaining and 
pleasing people. Proceeds go to the produc- 
tion of CASH’s new play titled Jfs Only 
Money. Charlie asked me to tell you this. 


Now you know, so go, you won't regret it. 
Santa Cruz will be treated to the World 
Premiere of the new, musical version of G. B. 
Shaw’s Major Barbara starting this Friday 
in the Performing Arts Concert Hall. This is 
a big deal because local resident Marco 
Antonio Martinez-Galarce wrote the orig- 
inal songs and music for the show, and 
Nancy Teller, a senior in Theater Arts, is 
directing, The musical accompaniment will 
be provided by a live orchestra— this all adds 
up to a rare chance indeed. Hey, it’s a 
dynamic comedy and they tell me it is an 
intriguing, joyous and sometimes unsettling 
experience. Get your tickets at the door or at 
the campus box office— but ge! ‘em 
You will be a fool if you don’t go see the 
Winter Dance Theater Concert. Check the 
Art Section this issue for the details. I'l! b 
there—but if you see me I will pretend not t 
recognize you—I have a reputation to prc 
tect. 0 
—Billy Butte 


The Cash Reperertory Theatre will be premiering It’s Only Money at the end 
of March: They'll also be sponsoring a benefit tonight at Kuumbwa. Check 
Mean Streets for details. . 


arris Friday and Saturday. Call the Catalyst for info, 
J.D. Black 


go, you won't regret it. 

be treated to the World 
, musical version of G. B. 
bara starting this Friday 
rts Concert Hall This is 
e local resident Marco 


Gypsy with Rosalind Russell, 

and Gigi with Maurice Chevalier 
and Leslie Caron/7 pm, 
Classroom 2/$1.50 


Theater 
Chautauqua II-New Works/3/6 


“Major Barbara”/See 3/7 


“Verse in Voice,” a senior poetry 
performance with Vicki Lewis and 
others/2 pm, College V Study/ 
Center/Free 


Sierra Club Hike— Forest of Nisene 
Marks/Meet: Bayview Hotel 9 am— 
Dirt parking lot adjoining hotel. 
Length of Hike: 9 to 10 strenuous to 
moderate miles. Required: Boots, 
lunch, water and raingear. Call 688- 
6693. 


Duck’s Breath Mystery Theatre 
8 pm and 10 pm at Kuumbwa Jazz 
Center, $4 in advance/$5 at the 
door. Tickets at Cymbaline Records 


Sports 

UCSC Scuba Club Boat Dive—to 
Carmel coast/Meet at UCSC pool 
5:30 am/Cost ($25) includes 
transportation/For more info call 
Don at 462-1987 or write to Box 94, 
College VIII 


UCSC Men’s A Tennis 
Tournament/ All day, East Courts 


Racquetball Game/UCSC Coed 
Racquetball vs San Francisco/9 am, 
East Field House/Free 


Rugby Game/UCSC Men’s Rugby 


Club vs Auckland University/1 pm, 
East Field/Free 


Soccer Game/UCSC Women’s 
Soccer Club vs Hayward/ 2 pm, 
East Field/Free 


Finals of the 13th Annual Inter- 
college Tournament/7-10.pm, West 
Field House Gym 
Miscellaneous 


Israeli Folk Dancing coordinated by 
Robin Taback/7:30 pm, Stevenson 
Dining Hall/Free 
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Sunday 


Concerts 


The Bach Society presents an all- 
Bach program/10:30 am, Messiah 
Lutheran Church, High St. Santa 
Cruz/Free (Program same as 3/8) 


Concert of classical music from all 
periods/7 pm, Crown Provost 
House/ Free 


Dance theater Concert/See/3/6 


Theater 


“Major Barbara”/See 3/7 (Two 
performances today: 2 and 8 pm) 


Chautauqua II—New Works/See 3/6 


Lectures 

“Bringing Socialism into the 
Mainstream” — Bob Munson, Bay 
Area national board member of the 
Democratic Socialist Organizing 
Committee will speak/7 pm, Louden 
Nelson Center, Center and Laurel 
streets/Free/Sponsored by Santa 
Cruz D.S.0O.C. 


Sports 


Wet & Wild: Challenge the 
rapids of the mighty San Lorenzo 
(HAS BEEN CANCELLED) 


Miscellaneous 


Alfredo E. Pereura presents a show 
of selected works in sculpture, 
drawings, paintings, and prints/ 
College V Dining Hall Gallery/ 
Through the 15th 


Marine Studies Seminar/Dr. Peter 
Moyle, Wildlife & Fisheries 
Biology, UC Davis: ‘Fish Ecology 
of Suisun Marsh—an Estuarine 
System. 4 pm, Applied Sciences, 
Rm. 368/Free. 


Peace Circles: Come Om for World 
Peace. Oming is a powerful healing 
technique which is growing 
in popularity as a tool for planetary 
change. 7 pm, (doors close at 7:45), 
Kresge Commuter Lounge. 


Radio Program/Sherlock’s Home, 
every Sunday night 10-11 pm on 
KZSC 88.1 FM, the best of Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, LIVE/ 
Tonight, “Silver Blaze” 
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Monday 


MOVIES ON AFILL 


-Galarce wrote the orig- 
usic for the show, and 
snior in Theater Arts, is 
ical accompaniment will 
e orchestra—this all adds 
race indeed. Hey, it’s a 
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fice— but get ‘em 
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ee me I will pretend not to 
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—Billy Butter 


The pickings are mighty slim this week, but we hard- 
core cineastes let nothing stand in our way, not even 
the impending finals blitz. Take a deep breath and 
repeat after me: it can be done. 

Luis Bunuel and Salvador Dali’s perennial surreal- 
ist classic, Un Chien Andalou, shares the Stevenson 
Dining Hall screen this Thursday with Witchcraft 
Through the Ages, at 8 and 10:15. Same deal as 
always; Stevies 75¢, others $1. ; 

Mel Brooks’ 1970 comedy, The Twelve Chairs, 
with Dom Deluise and the reptilian Frank Langella, 
plays Classroom Two at 7 and 9:30 on Friday night. 
Ditch the stacks and come revel in Yugoslavia with the 
gang. Bronowski, that marvel of endurance, plows 
inspiringly onward with part six of Ascent of Man at 
7:30 on Friday in Crown’s Dining Hall. You can’t quit 
now—it’s free. The Maysles Brothers’ frightening 
Gimme Shelter documents the disastrous 1969 Alta- 


mount Speedway Concert by The Rolling Stones, 
Grateful Dead, and Jefferson Airplane. The violence 
is now historic, but the rock and roll is scorchingly hot. 
Kresge Town Hall is the place on Friday night, and $1 
buys you your choice of showing at 7:30 and 10 pm. 

Rosalind Russell is the stage mother supreme in 
Gypsy, as she pushes her mousy daughter Natalie 
Wood to become the classiest stripper of them all, the 
notorious Gypsy Rose Lee. If that weren’t enough 
razzle-dazzle entertainment for the $1.50 admission, 
it’s teamed with Lerner and Loewe’s sumptuous 
musical Gigi, starring Leslie Caron and Maurice 
Chevalier. Thank heaven for Hollywood extravaganzas. 
See you at 7 pm on Saturday in Classroom Two. 

But don’t forget the prime exigency in these crazy 
days. Do acquit yourself well in all your classes. Just 
kidding. Bonne chance.O) 


Lectures 


John Marcum, UCSC professor of 
politics, acting academic vice 
chancellor: “Planning for Santa 
Cruz in the ’80s”/8 pm, Cowell 
Dining Hall/Free (“‘A Time for 
Learning” series) 


Miscellaneous 


Psychology Colloquia/Tom 
Pettigrew, Professor of Psychology, 
Harvard U, visiting UCSC this year. 
“Race and Causal Attribution: The 
Ultimate Error’/4 pm, Stevenson 
Conference Rm./Free 


Student reading of the play “Buried 
Child” by Sam Shepard/ 7 pm, 
College V Fireside Lounge/Free 


David Meltzer reading his poetry, 8 
pm in the Oakes Firedside Lounge. 
Sponsored by the Literature Board 
and the Graduate Students. 50¢ 
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Tuesday 


Lectures 


“Computerized Literature 
Searching”/Lecture and demonstra- 
tion of the BRS system/Interested 
faculty, staff, and students invited/ 


SANTA CRUZ THEATRE 


COMPANY 
PRESENTS 


LOOT 


A British Satire 
by Joe Orton 


8 pm Fri., Sat., Sun. 
Feb. 29 - March 16 


tickets available 
at the door 

$4 general 

$3 seniors/ 
students w/ID 


Art Center 
Theatre 


1001 Center & 


| 425-5211 Ext. 202 | 


kland 
Syinphony 


Calvin Simmons 
Music Director and Conductor 


The Oa 


bw 


3:15-5:15, pm, Communications 
Bidg., Rm. 140/Sponsored by 
Science Writing and the Science 
Library 


Miscellaneous 


Whole Earth Seminar/Dr. Parke 
Snavely, USGS: “Regional 
Tectonics and Stratigraphic 
Framework of the Continental 
Margin of Oregon and Washington” 
4 pm, Applied Sciences, Rm. 165/ 
Free 


Crown College Night/Jaya 
Srinivasan, Indian storyteller/ 
6:10 pm, Crown Dining Halt 


te 


Wednesday 


Concerts 


The Almaden String Quartet/Works 
of Britten, Mozart and Ravel/8 pm, 
Stevenson Dining Hall/Free 


sports 


Tennis Game/UCSC Women’s 
Tennis vs Dominican/2:30 pm, East 
Courts/Free 


Soccer Game/UCSC Women’s 
Soccer vs Santa Clara/3:30 pm, 
East Fields/Free. 


Roy Bogas, pianist 


Mozart 


Magic Flute: Overture 


Beethoven Piano Concerto No. 1 


Sibelius 


Symphony No. 3 


New Date: Sat., March 15, 8:00 pm 
Sunday, March 9, 8:00 pm 
Santa Cruz Civic Auditorium 


Adm: $4.00 and $5.00. Students and Seniors, $3.00 and $4.00 
Tickets at Campus Box Office and BASS outlets. 
f For information call; 429-2159. 
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GET READY FOR SPRING! 


_ Athletic shoes resoled - make the old 
shoes look new for $13.95 


Tennis raquets restrung & regripped 
(one day service) 


Choose from our great 
selection of athletic 
shoes:ADIDAS, Brooks, 
Spalding, K-Swiss, 
Converse, 

New Balance, 
Osaga,Lotos, 

Tred-2, 

Sperry Top-Sider 


Baseball bats & gloves 
repaired 
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CASH FOR YOUR BOOKS 
RECYCLE YOUR TEXTBOOKS 


Professors: 


Let us copy 
your readings 
for next quarter. 


Ov%¢ Xerox copies 


The Copy Machine 
927 Pacific Ave. 
425—8089 


Just half a block 
from the Catalyst. 


MARCH 14, 17, 18 
10 AM. TO 4 P.M. 


Here’s How It Works: 


The Bookstore can buy back from you, during the days and times 
above. certain textbooks according to these values: 
TOP VALUE - If your current edition books are in good 
condition and have been ordered by faculty for SPRING 
quarter, we pay 50% of the new list price, even if you 


purchased the book used. 


MARKET VALUE - Books of current edition not being used 
on our campus can be sold at going market price. The agent 
buying these books must ship them to warehouses and take a 
chance that they can be resold to another school. The Book- 
store has this agent here as a service to buy those books we 


are unable to buy. 


Remember to look for used copies when buying your books at the 
Bay Tree Bookstore. Buying used books can save you 25%. 
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day the 
a. Bay Tree Bookstore 


monday-friday 9:00am to 5:00pm 
telephone: 429-4544 


serving the UCSC 
Campus community 


Loaded and Rolling 
by Carter Young 


Ware WHEN YOU FIND WORK IS THE OLD 
saying, and some of our writers have done just that this week. 


But sometimes things don’t work out, like the summer of 


1976 in Santa Cruz. The entire nation was in the economic 
dog days, and the official unemployment rate in the county 
was near 11 percent. I was one of those out of work, and I'd 
like to share some musings about being a student in the ranks 
of the unemployed. 

My two month stretch of unemployment wasn’t pleasant, 
but it was made bearable by government assistance. Although it 
is a terribly simplistic view of the problem, it is generally 
believed that a mature capitalist economy cannot provide 
work for everyone. Such a situation could lead to a revolution 
by the unemployed, which would be bad for business. To 
appease such tendencies, and maintain the status quo, the 
state has seen fit to provide for some of the unemployed 
workers. 


When people think about programs to aid the poor and 
unemployed, the word welfare jumps out at them. The 
Federally-funded Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) is the largest such program. As the name indicates, 
this program is only for families—usually families with only 
one adult. By definition, AFDC is out,of reach for most 
students. 

Another form of welfare is the county-run General Assist- 
ance (GA) program. But as I learned four summers ago, you 
have to be exceptionally luckless to get any help from this. 
After GA officials have contacted all your living relatives and 
asked them why they won’t support you; you might be offered 
some small assistance —$170 per month in 1976. This aid is 
considered a loan, and recipients are expected to work it off, 
usually by pulling weeds in front of the food stamp office. 

Food stamps and Medi-Cal are both well-known programs, 
and I have gratefully accepted both in the past. I had eye 
surgery paid for without any problem, and because food 
stamps can only be legally used for food, I ate better with my 
$50 allotment of stamps than if I had to pay cash for food. 

My main assistance during the workless summer was the 
Employment Development Department. After an initial 
interview to determine my eligibility and work skills, I went to 
the unemployment office every two weeks to pick up a $140 
check. I had to promise that I was looking for work and name 
the employers I had contacted—not too much of a strain 
considering. With the food stamps and the checks, I lived 
fairly comfortably. This of course reduced my incentive to 
seek work, although it could be argued that I was being paid to 
stay out of the engorged pool of job-seekers. 

Besides the obvious possibilities for abuse, the1e are other 
problems with unemployment insurance. To receive benefits, 
one must have worked sometime during the last year; thus, it 
does little for those who can’t find work to begin with. Then, 
because the benefit amounts are determined by the worker’s 
former wages, those with the greatest skills are given the most 
incentive not to work. In 1976, the minimum unemployment 
payment was a meager sum—$42 per week. Anyone laid-off 
while working a minimum wage job would find unemploy- 
ment insurance to be a small consolation at best. Despite its 
well-intentioned efforts, the state mirrors the injustices of the 
workplace in its unemployment compensations. 

I finally found a job driving a fork-lift, and soon thereafter 
took a better one at the University as a janitor. And recently, 
when I was again employed, I benefited from a generous 
unemployment check. But what must be remembered is that I 
have been more fortunate than others—because of my sex, 
race, and education. My periods of unemployment have been 
rare and my assistance has been high because of these 
factors. Others have not been so lucky, and thus fall victim to 
a system which benefits the elite in unemployment as it does 
in employment. 
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Camps of national emergency 


by Patrick Burnson 


It may seem incredible that native born American citizens 
could be arrested and herded without trial into concentration 
camps; but that’s exactly what happened to tens of thousands 
of Americans of Japanese ancestry during World War IL 
This legal atrocity could be repeated should we ever face 
another national emergency. 

Dr. Lester Suzuki, a victim of that persecution, spoke to a 
small group at Merrill College last Wednesday evening about 
his experience and what moves him to relive that nightmare. 

“I am still alarmed about the curious mentality of the 
American public and their readiness to become hysterical. 
This becomes apparent during the Iranian situation when the 
State Department was prepared to launch another witch 
hunt.” d 


No minority group in this country is 
safe from Federal impoundment. 
The laws and machinery are ready 


- for another war, another 


emergency, another minority. 


In his book, Ministry in the Assembly and Relocation 
Centers of World War IT, Suzuki recounts the hateful 
emotional climate that permitted Governor Earl Warren and 
Lt. General De Witt to carry out Executive Order No. 9066. 

“‘Our neighbors refused to speak to us. One fellow I knew 
even hung a sign outside his business that said ‘No: Japs 
Allowed.’ ” 

In 1942, the evacuation order was announced. Dr. Suzuki, 
a Methodist minister, took his family from their Los Angeles 
home to the temporary holding center at Santa Anita 
Racetrack. From there they were sent to Tule, the second 
largest concentration camp in the country. 

“‘My third daughter was born in this prison—though no 
maternity facility was provided. The deprivation we suffered 


Jerk off Shockley 


by Marty Frank 


Among the more disturbing events of this already troubled 
decade is the reappearance of William Shockley in the 
national news. The Stanford Nobel Laureate is currently 
assisting in the establishment of a sperm bank for Nobel 
Laureates. 

Shockley last created a stir when he suggested that the 15- 
point difference in measured IQ between Blacks and whites 
demonstrated the genetic inferiority of Blacks. Thoughtful 
people accorded the scientist's theory as much serious 
attention as they did IQ test results. But in one fell swoop, 


_ Shockley managed to attach the prestige of the Nobel award 


to notions which had previously been confined to barrooms 
and Klan meetings. 


OPINION 


Shockley is now corroborating with plastic eyeglass lense 
magnate Robert K. Graham in gathering the liquid seed of 
America’s Nobel class. The purpose, in Shockley’s words, is 
“to help alleviate human misery.” 

With the aid of the organization MENSA (a club comprised 
of people whose IQ’s rank in the top two percent), the 
intelligence-drenched sperm will be distributed to large- 
brained women, and the world will thus be made safe for 
white Nobel Laureates. 
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Can’t get your homework done? 


Cheer up. 
Have a Donut. 


was severe; but none so awful as the social experiment that 
was imposed on us.” : 

That experiment dealt with eliminating group functions of 
the prisoners, including religious services. These were replaced 
with activities determined by camp administrators. Fortun- 
ately, the prisoners resisted this change and were permitted to 
become active again. This time we chose to worship together, 
Buddhist and Christian alike, in a unified ceremony.” Pe. 

Another brutal incursion on their camp society was when Te TS oe 


1717 Mission St. 
Santa Cruz 
423-3448 
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military recruiters came to enlist the young men. 
} LL’S DONUTS 
ANALYSIS | 272 H01ns 
Rane ae ee ee ee eee ener ara er ae eeeaereceaace area neeece cca eee 
“T lost two very close friends in Italy. Both served with the [een eee ecumamumun 
as LGM ee ee 
became a military chaplain, but I felt my ministry atthe camp | * 
was more important.” : as 
He also felt a responsibility for keeping an account of all h ’ fi 
that occurred there, including two fatal shootings. Both © e ® 
incidents involved alleged escape attempts. : @ | Z ra a ¢ 
‘A Nisei boy was employed as a truck driver to go from | 
camp and return with supplies. He was shot by a guard atthe | 
gate who said he thought the driver was armed. Of course, he : elecir on ie serv é ee 4 
wasn’t. The other killing happened when a young woman z 
rushed toward the compound fence to chase away adog. She & 742 Water Street 462-0440 : 
was killed by a shot from the tower.” | Santa Cruz, CA Jack Smith; 
Dr. Suzuki continues to work in behalf of the Japanese- ¢ ae 2088 
American Citizens League to win adequate restitution for 
those that never regained their property or possessions. For 
him, this 18-year struggle seems far from over. 
The tragic chain of events that occurred here in 1942 began 
in hysteria and continued in fear. Virtually no one analyzed 
what was going on or understood its full significance; the few 
people who objected did not protest loudly enough when they 
argued that the cause of the Japanese Americans was the 
cause of every citizen. It still is today, because the constitu- 
tionality of the evacuation was later upheld by the Supreme 
Court. Because of that dangerous decision, no minority group 
in this country is safe from Federal impoundment. The laws 
and machinery are ready for another war, another emergency, 
another minority. 


Out there in the Atlantic Ocean ona sunshine beach there’s 
going to be an outbreak of revelry this vacation break. And 
after the sun down... we'l, you know-the effect the 
moonlight has on a celebration. We can only hope it won't 
be a full moon. 

Because from now through April 21 we're opening the 
Bahamas/Paradise Island to a wave of Ameri~an College 
students. We have reason to believe that the wave may 
reach tidal proportions. Probably because of the price: 
$368 inichucing air fare and hotel. 

So there it is, young America. We guarantee you the best of 
dancing on the beach, athletic competitions, rum festivals, 
limbo parties and more! 

Beyond that, you're invited to improvise. And since your 
talent for good timing is legendary, we've made prepara- 
tions for you. We're going to be ready. 

With open arms. 


If nothing else, the scheme at least provides the benefit of 
prodding the imagination to consider a roomful of Nobel 
Laureates fervently making their magnanimous bank deposits. 

Like the IQ test flap, an intellectual response to the 
Shockley-Graham plan would not prove fruitful. Debates 
over the origin of intelligence generally resolve nothing 
between those who place primacy in genetics and those who 
emphasize the influence of environment. 

The notion that a brood of half-pint Nobelites would 
ameliorate the human condition, however, deserves a healthy 
dose of moral and emotional repugnance. 

To assume that Nobel Laureates and their like make the 
world a better place to live is as absurd as claiming that 
culturally biased tests provide a decent measure of intelligence. 
Along with occasional goodies bestowed upon the lowly race, 
Nobel Laureates have brought us such things as nuclear 
power plants, hydrogen bombs, and other high technology 
nightmares. 

More importantly, one must consider what ultimately 
makes the world a better place to live. Accepting the premise 
that intelligence is determined by genes, will the world really 
benefit from an increased percentage of intelligent human 
beings? Or, perhaps, is the essence of human happiness more 
directly related to the more mundane pleasures of life? Do we 
benefit more from academic blather or joyful play? Is 
correctness and rational methodology ‘more advantageous 
than laughter and silliness? Would you rather be stuck on an 
isolated island with a Nobel Laureate or a benign schlump? 

Admittedly, this approach skirts serious intellectual con- 
siderations but the knowledge of what is good and healthy 
about being a member of the human race does not require 
scholarly thought. 


# 30 The Old Sash Mill Open 7 Days ® 425-7822 


DATES AVAILABLE: 


C] March 23 - March 31 (] April 6 - April 15 


(J Alright! Sounds good! I've checked the week I 
want to party and enclosed my $50 deposit. 


Name 


City_____——s—s Zip 


NASSAU/PARADISE ISLAND 
BAHAMAS COLLEGE WEEKS 
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* According to objective industry ‘sources, Burroughs has 


'}. years ago. 
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We will be on the UC Santa Cruz campus conducting 


Burroughs 


Our business is data and word recording, computation, 
processing and communications management. Our 
range of products is one of the broadest and most 
advanced in the data processing industry, and is 
complemented by a strong and successful range of 
office products. 


move. into SECOND position in the data processing 
industry in the value of computer equipment shipped in 
the United States. This is considerable progress when 
you consider we were in eighth or ninth position ten 


a re 


Our strong confidence in continued growth is based on 
the increasing strength of our entire organization, on 
the success of our current program of new product 


introductions, and on constantly growing market 
opportunities. 


We are offering opportunities to individuals with the 


following majors to learn more about our successful 
team: 


© Computer Science 
© Information Systems. 


interviews on Thursday, April 10, 1980. Sign up at the 
Placement Office NOW! 


Location of our facilities: Southern California 


Equal Opportunity Employer M/F/H 


Burroughs 


Convencent “SS TECHNOLOGIES 
VE? 


We are looking for exceptionally talented Software Engineers, 
principally Bachelor and Master students, who would be 
interested in joining our team at Convergent Technologies. 
Convergent Technologies is a new Silicon Valley company, 
designing and planning to manufacture a 16-bit microprocessor 
based computer system. We are building: 
a real-time, multi-task operating system, 
a display based text editor, 
a wide range of languages with debuggers, 
a local network, 
a data base system, 
_ @ query language. 
The ideal candidate would have the following traits: 
A Bachelor’s or Master’s degree in computer science, 
wants to join a small dynamic company, 
enjoys programming and does it with exceptional 
talent, wants to build things and is willing to put in long 
hours, when necessary, to make things happen 
People joining us will be given substantial responsibility and © 
have the opportunity to work with outstanding colleagues. 
Please write to: 
Ben Wegbreit 
Vice President of Software Engineering 
Convergent Technologies 
3561 Ryder Street 
Santa Clara, CA 95051 
For an on-campus interview, please call Diane Walker, 429-2183 


Along with your letter, please include your resume, a copy of 
your transcript, and, if possible, a sample of your code. 
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(yes: we've only been here. a year 
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Never a wait! 
2v¢ Xerox copies 
The Copy Machine 


927 Pacific Ave. 
425-8089 


Just half a block 
from the Catalyst. 


OLD UNCLE 
GATLORD'S 


The Only Old-Fashioned 
Ice Cream in Town 


Nothing Artificial Added 
Frozen yogurt, pastries, 
coffee, espresso, croissants 
Monday—Friday 8 to Midnight 
Saturday 9 to Midnight 
Sunday 


Soquel Avenue at Pacific 
426-6881 
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CLOSED MONDAYS 
a : 


The New Riverside ie 
CHINESE SLECHWAN 
RESTAURANT 


| oro NY 


Choice ofanyane entree below with soup, rice and tea 
1. Sweet and Sour Pork $= 48% 
2. Shredded Beef w/Green Pepper. 4% +44. 
«3, Shredded Pork w/ Garlic Sauce #-4-h## 
4. Bean Curd Szechwan Style “ut” #25. 
*5, Kung Pao Chicken_witt'rcanurs__ S&T 
6. Sliced Beef w/ Oyster Sauce *t# +4 
7. Mixed Vegetables Saute’ we & 
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»% Hot, Spicy 

Dinner menu items also sewed at lunch hound 
New Winter Hours cid 
Tues. thru Sun. Corner ot Barson St. 
Dinners 5 to 10 OnANTA CRUE: a 
Sunday Brunch 11 to ae Phone 423-STH 
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SMART SAVERS CONTEST 
SPONSORED BY THE 


SANTA CRUZ COUNTY SCHOOLS 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 


THE CONTEST BEGINS ON FEBRUARY 18,1980 AND RUNS THROUGH MAY 30, 1980. 


ALL PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED ON JUNE 4, 1980. 


TICKETS ARE AWARDED IN THE FOLLOWING WAYS: 


| FIVE TICKETS TO EACH NEW MEMBER WHO JOINS THE CREDIT UNION DURING THE 


OONTEST PERIOD: (REMEMBER.ALL MEMBERS OF YOUR IMME- 
DIATE FAMILY ARE EUGIBLE TO JOIN) 

FOR EVERY $50 IN SAVINGS DEPOSITED INTO YOUR REGULAR 
SHARE ACCOUNT DURING THE CONTEST (THESE ADDITIONAL 
SAVINGS MUST REMAIN ON DEPOSIT THROUGH MAY 30. 1980) 
FOR EVERY $50 PER MONTH INCREASE IN SAVINGS THROUGH PAY- 
ROLL DEDUCTION 

FOR EVERY $50 INVESTED IN SHARE CERTIFICATE ACCOUNTS 
FOR EVERY $50 INCREASE PER MONTH IN DEFERRED COMPENSA- 
TION ACCOUNTS. 

FOR OPENING A SHARE DRAFT ACCOUNT 

FOR STARTING A PAYROLL DEDUCTION PLAN 

FOR STARTING A DIRECT DEPOSIT PLAN 


i GRAND PRIZE 1980 Honda Sedan 

} SECOND PRIZE. Tappan Microwave Oven 

} THIRD PRIZE. Schwinn 10-Speed Bicycle 

f| FOURTH PRIZE Minolta Sound evga S henets 
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Noon to Midnight 
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by Adrian Pennink 


Adrian Pennink is a graduate student from Sussex, 
England at the UCLA School of Architecture and Urban 
Planning. 

Americans are reeling under a resurgence of rightwing 
politics. Fiscal conservatism is sweeping the nation lead by 
Howard Jarvis and his supporters, causing cutbacks in the 
welfare programs hard-won in the 1960s. Even Jerry Brown 
has succumbed to the pressure, talking in the same breath of 
an “era of limits” and a balanced budget. Wild-eyed 
patriotism over the crises in Iran and Afghanistan have 
generated political overtones reminiscent of the McCarthy 


years while the President seems bent on returning to the — 


confrontation policies of the Cold War. 

On the other side of the Atlantic, the British are faced with 
a similar phenomenon: a human whirlwind of right-wing 
radicalism in the figure of Margaret Thatcher. With a 
combination of the libertarian economics of Milton Friedman, . 
the nationalistic rhetoric of Winston Churchill, and the 
unionbashing politics of her predecessor Edward Heath, 
Thatcher is attempting to rejuvenate an economy that has 
been in decline for at least a century and in a state of shock for 
the last 15 years. 


ANALYSIS 


This combination of conservative politics and popular 
rhetoric is new, but it has its roots in the past: in the growth 
years of the late 1940s-50s. At this time the British 
government made enormous investments in the economy and 
society that were mortgaged against the vision of permanent 
prosperity. Industries unprofitable to private business, but 
vital to the “national interest,” were nationalized. The 
Welfare State was established to deal with the “imperfections” 
which Keynesian market manipulations could not cure and 
which could spill over into open conflict if left unattended: 
inequality, unemployment, and poverty. 

In the 1960s, with the interregnum of prosperity drawing to 
a close, the British government was forced to confront the 
structural malaise of its economy: a century of underinvest- 
ment and the highest inflation rates in the western world. At 
the same time, the societal and economic commitments that 
were made during an era of growth were being threatened by a 
declining tax base and a worsening trade balance. 

Together with the growing economic crisis, there was an 
ending of the consensus politics of the 1950s. The unionized 
working class was blamed for Britain’s rising inflation rate 
and shrinking productivity and they saw themselves as being 
punished unfairly with increasing unemployment and the 
threat of restrictive industrial relations and wage legislation. 
It was the strong opposition to these threats that lead to the 
rapid removal of the Heath government in 1974. 

But despite (or perhaps because of) this union militancy, 
there was a steady move to the right during the Wilson- 
Callaghan government of 1974-79. A new popular right was 
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504 Bay Ave, apitola 462-1127 


‘beginning to emerge. Its dominant philosophical characteristics 


were essentially backward-looking the desire to assert 
traditional values such as the family, patriotism, law and 


“order, and the right of the individual in the face of a largely 


unresponsive bureaucracy. In Britain, this broad right per- 
spective—at once economic, social, cultural and ideological, 
became linked to the political development in the Conservative 
Party known as Thatcherism. 

Faced with the failures of the previous Labour government, 
this philosophy won a lot of adherents, particularly among the 
middle and working classes and those skilled sections of the 
working class who had invested most heavily in the dream of 
never-ending material progress only to see this dream 
destroyed and the burden of the state spending fall dispro- 
portionately on their shoulders in the form of rising taxes and 
interest rates. Thatcherism became the rallying call for the 
diverse forces of the backlash against trade union militancy 
and excessive state interference in economy and society. It 
promised a break from the largely unsuccessful past, a 
solution to the crisis of leadership, and a new start for the 
economy. sia 

The basis of the Thatcher government’s economic policy is 
an almost religious faith that market forces can regenerate the 
high growth rates of previous years, and, in contrast to 
previous governments, a deep and ideological opposition to 
state involvement in the economy and to the collectivist 
notion of the welfare state. In practice this has meant broad 
cuts in state expenditure. Education has been hard hit with a 
reduction in the number of teachers, meaning increases in 
class sizes and higher prices for school meals and transportation. 
Social Security benefits of many kinds have been cut-in part 
due to the government’s avowed attempt to hit back at the 
“scrongers” who, it is claimed, are living lazily off the state. 
And in the belief that fiscal conservatism must start at the 
lowest level, local government expenditures have been 
drastically reduced, forcing cuts in most services. ° 

This ideological opposition to state involvement is also. 
reflected in the government's attempt to disinvest its financial 


Why Pay $6.95 
for Passport Photos? 


...when you can have instant color 
passport pictures from a professional 
photographer for only $5.95. Need 
more? Save $4.00 on 4! 

Ready in minutes. 1 block from 
post office. 425-5700 


1015 Cedar St. Santa Cruz 


“problems. Thatcher is right in thinking that a modern 


‘stake in the nationalized industries by selling off the most 
profitable sectors to private buyers, Talks are under way to 
return the Post Office, Rolls Royceand British Leyland to the 
private sector, while the National Health Service is being 
dismantled and parts sold off to the highest bidders: . 

While the poor have been hardest hit by these policies, the 
rich have gained substantially. Taxes have been cut in the 
belief that it is the “saving class” that will provide the 
investment needed for Britain’s economic recovery. Private 
medicine is being encouraged and a new subsidy has been 
given to private schools that only “benefit’ ’ five percent of the 
nation’s children. 

Cuts in spending have been accompanied by a bard line 
against the trade unions. Pending legislation will outlaw the 
“secondary boycott,” a long tradition in the British labor 
movement. In foreign policy too, the government has played 
up to its image by increasing defense spending, cutting off 
high level diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union while 
reestablishing tnem with Chile, and by being the first western 
nation to support President Carter’s call for an Olympic 
boycott. 

It is doubtful that the Thatcher government's laissez-faire 
policies can solve any of Britain’s economic or political 


capitalist economy cannot afford to maintain a high level of 
state expenditure, but in dismantling the welfare state she is 
likely to generate the conflict that this apparatus was 
designed to prevent. Cuts in public spending have meant cuts 
in services and employment rather than in costs, and have 
acted to increase the resistance from the labor movement and 
the organized left. 

Britain’s Thatcher government is implementing reforms 
that can only exist in the dreams of Jarvis and his supporters. 
Despite many differences, Americans should look very 
carefully at Britain and ask themselves if they are prepared to 
pay these costs for a country free of bureaucratic regulation, 
or if they should seek another way. 


Fine used clothing 
at reasonable prices 

Gift Certificates 
Available 


OPEN MON-SAT 
10:30-5:30 


4619 Soquel Dr. 
(Downtown Soquel) 
475-2382 
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PAPERWORK 


Text by Cindy Milstein 


Photos by Philip Hooge, 
Bob Swetnam 
& Karin Victoria 


It's work, but it’s more than that. 
More than work. One step beyond, 
as they say. Madness. I’m not sure. 
I'm always too tired to think. All I 
can do is feel And I feel good. 

It starts at the end, on a sunny 
Thursday morning when you think 
your hair is about as dirty as it can 
get and your eyes cry out to close. 
On a Thursday am, right after the 
buses start rolling, when you can’t 
think straight and don’t care and 
are almost too hyper to sleep A 
Thursday when you sit in cafes and 
early-opening bars, drinking break- 
fast. It starts then. 

rter I don’t know where. it ends...or 
im | ; even what the middle is. That doesn’t 
really matter. It's just that it starts 
and there’s something there. Mad- 
} ness. 

All my life, P ve watched adults 
working and working and working. 
“The work never ends,” said my 
mother. Or maybe the fun never 
began. “There’s a time for work 
and a time for play,” said my 
father. But never enough time for 
the latter. 

It was not a question of liking it, 
it was a question of necessity. ‘““We 
want you kids to have what we 
never had.” 


Bob Swetnam 


Work? Play? 

My parents, like other adults I ve 
known, waited for that three-week 
vacation, for the bed at night, for 
the color TV and new living room 
couch. They waited, then they wanted 
more. But still, they could never get 
it 

If you took a survey of workers, 
how many would really be happy 
with what they do? How many 
would see work as fun? How many 
couldn t separate the two? Not many, 
I suspect, if you really dug. Right 
now, Fm supposed to be doing this 
thesis on that very topic. Work. 
Satisfaction. Pm not progressing 


7 


"Writer and Office Manager 


very quickly. Too much work, I 


suppose. But not work, more than 
that. 

Pm not really sure actually and, 
like I said before, couldn’t: care 
less. Just tell me what the madness 
is? Pm blinded by too many hours 
of newspaper work, deluded by too 
many cans of beer. 

Ive always liked writing. [ve 
always liked graphic design. Fve 
always done both and always denied 
both— as work that is. Nice hobbies, 
but a career? You’ve got to be 
kidding? [ve got goals, Pve got 
ideals. 


r 
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Now... now suddenly, Im obsessed 
with them both... as work. Pm mad. 

I work for two newspapers— 
City on a Hill and Leviathan. Last 
week, both papers had to be done 
and I had to do them. 

For nearly two weeks, it was a 
blur of no sleep, lots of drink, a 
sandwich every 12 hours or so and 
the fluorescent glow of the newspaper 
production room. I never saw the 


_ light of day. My mind became jelly, 


my body mush, I was a psychological 
experiment in how fucked up one 
person can get without sleep. I ran 
on hyper energy and weirdness. Or 


lein Writer 


maybe it was the madness. 

This is the middle part. The 
hours of creativity when you think. 
you just might die because you're 
so excited about the perfect page 
design, the best story. The silliness 
and laughing and bullshitting with 
some of the closest friends one 
could find—close like a family: 
they know the good, they know the 
bad, your business is their business. 
It’s those middle hours of fun and 
work. 

The end, though, the end is where 
it happens. Where I get what my 
dad was trying so hard to give me 


Cindy M stein Campus Editor 


and never could. 

Its Friday, one pm, after that 
long sleepless couple of weeks. P ve 
just slept some 12 or 13 beautifully 
dreamy hours. Finally, ever so-final 
ly, I feel refreshed. P'm thinking 
again. But, still, the feeling part is 
strong, 

Friday is perfect— neither hot or 
cold I walk down to the mall, 
squinting in the sun that P ve avoided 
for too many days. Today, every- 
thing, everyone, looks good to me. 

I stop at the Bookshop Santa 
Cruz and see two Leviathans on 
the floor by the doorway. Yesterday, 
we had dropped off some 300 copies. 
I pick up City on a Hill and 
Leviathan and go over them—slow- 
ly, ritualistically— page by page. 

After hours upon hours of labor, 
after wearing the same border tape- 
covered clothing for days, after all 
that work, the papers look good, 
real good. It’s then that it happens. 
The something, 

Maybe I don’t feel adult yet 
Maybe I never want to. But maybe, 
just maybe, [ve seen what work 
really means, what work should be 
Maybe this is it Madness. 
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A woman’s work: 
Felicia Rice's 
Moving Parts” 
Press 

by Beth Blevins 


Felicia Rice spends much of her day handsetting type in 
her letterpress studio/shop, Moving Parts Press, where she 
forms the words and designs of posters, books, and other 
printed matter. 

Letterpress printing is a craft that has been in use for the 
last 500 years; many see it as a dying art, perpetuated by 
those who make the conscious choice to keep it going, since 
letterpress has been replaced in most areas by quicker, more 
economical offset printing. 

“I don’t see myself as one working a dying craft,” Felicia 
says, fiddling with a newly-purchased set of letters, “because 
I feel Pm carrying on a tradition that won’t die.” The recent 
ptice increase in silver has helped ensure the survival of 
letterpress printing, because silver is a necessary material in 
the processes of offset. 

Felicia moves confidently about the print studio, goi- 
through sure motions at her printing press. She pulls of: 
fresh-printed invitation. The letters are dark and the lette. 
edges are clear, and well-formed. “The difference between 
offset and letterpress print is the dynamic possible between 
black and white. The contrast between colors is strong, the 
letters are crisp because each letter is impressed into the 
paper.” 

She holds one of her posters up to the light. On the back 
side, the shape of the letters comes through. On both sides, 
one can feel the letters, almost as if they’re Braille. Perhaps as 
a result of these things, or because each process in letterpress 
must be carefully overseen (even the paper must be hand-fed 
into the printing press), letterpress material seems to have 
more “spirit” or personality. Offset print seems flat in 
comparison. , 

Originally from Mendocino, Felicia came to Santa Cruz 
specifically to learn printmaking as a student at UCSC and at 
the Cowell Press, a letterpress shop located at UCSC’s 
Cowell College. As was “typical” of UCSC, “‘six months 
after I arrived, the printmaking program was discontinued.” 
However, she did graduate with a. degree in book arts, 
working along the way with William Everson at the Lime Kiln 
Press, and learning with former students remaining from the 
Cowell Press. “I saw printing as a fountainhead for all my 

.interests—the literary and visual aspects of aesthetics, and 
the written word itself. With printing, I was also gaining a skill 
I could earn a living by.” 


photos by Terry McMurray 


“Letterpress printing is a way of life for me; 
it’s not just a job...Printing is a political act.” 


Four years ago, on March 1, Felicia began to purchase 
used equipment, setting up what is her present shop. “I 
gathered my resources from other letterpress printers who’d 
tell me where I could find parts, and who instructed me in how 
to use them.” Last year, Felicia began to hold workshops in 
the print studio. She currently assists in teaching the book art 
class at Cowell Press as she has for the last three years. ‘““My 
main emphasis,” she says seriously, “‘is to make letterpress 
more visible, seen by everyone and used by everyone.” 

The daughter of two fine artists, Felicia hopes to achieve a 
more visible and community-active art form than those of her 
parents. “I do not want to work in isolation or in a vacuum, 
having to explain the significance of my art. I would hope that 
people will find my work of some use, that it can be of service 
to the community. I feel that the small printshop/press is 
important because it can handle contemporary literature that 
most large book publishers refuse to.” 

Still, Felicia is becoming known as a “‘fine printer” in the 
community, that is, one who does exceptional letterpress 
work, particularly in the form of limited edition books and 
items for book collectors. “‘Fine printing is a product of great 
beauty, giving great attention to tradition and a strong sense 
of craft, and using the best quality materials. I don’t want to 
be confined entirely to that kind of closed economy.” Felicia 
points to a small, limited edition book which she recently 
printed. Signed by the author, each hand-sized book costs 
$35. 

Moving Parts Press is now producing a book by Ellen Bass, 


a local poet who frequently leads women’s writing workshops 
in the area. The final product will be an inexpensive volume 


-of poetry dealing with the nuclear issue. “Printing is a 


political act,” Felicia states. Yet, with letterpress printing, 
she is allowed an aesthetic of the workplace and a quality in 
her work, unlike what she sees happening in some politically- 
oriented offset presses. 

“The pace of letterpress is human. I don’t have to work 
with chemicals or stay in a darkroom all day, like offset 
printers. I see many political offset printers becoming burnt 
out quickly, working 50- to 60-hour weeks. I feel that 
letterpress offers me room to explore an incredible number of 
things without my getting burned out or losing my mind. 
Letterpress printing is a way of life for me, it’s not just a job.” 

According to Felicia, anyone can eventually possess their 
own letterpress equipment (“‘if I can afford it, anyone can’’) 
since the equipment is no longer in commerical use, and can 
be bought at used prices. Once the initial printing equipment 
is purchased, few materials are needed from the outside 
world, except ink and paper. 

‘For anyone interested in seeing examples of letterpress 
printing, the Cedar Street Gallery will be opening a show 
March 16 (through April 24) entitled “How Prints are 
Made.” The show will feature some of Felicia’s work as well 
as that of her workshop students. Felicia invites anyone who 
is interested in watching the actual process of letterpress 
printing to drop by her studio at 419A Maple Street or to call 
her at 427-2271. 


the Santa Cruz community throws a Faire 


hy Judy Reynolds 
All events are open to men as well as women. Two 
workshops offered specifically for men are “Using Theatre to 


Explore Men’s Roles” with Michael Griggs of Bear Republic. 


Theatre, and “‘Men’s Lives,” a film and panel discussion. 

There will be free childcare as well as a children’s program 
including films, music, storytelling, facepainting and clowns. 

All events are free. 

On Saturday evening a Women’s Poetry Festival will 
feature local poets Ellen Bass, Maude Meehan, Ray Gwyn 
Smith, Naomi Quinonez, Anita Wilkins, Reenie Haughey 
and Mai Alyschild. There will be some open-mike time so 

““A Celebration of Women 1980,” March 8 and 9 at 
Cabrillo College, should prove to be the largest women’s 
event ever held in Santa Cruz County. Over 100 women and 
men are donating their time and energy to make possible this 
celebration of women’s achievements and creativity. 


A crafts faire featuring forty local craftspeople and strolling 
musicians will highlight the event. On the stage there will be 
performances featuring many local women actors, dancers 
and musicians as well as some out of town surprises. 

Films, video and slide shows will showcase women’s 
creative achievements. Twenty-eight workshops will be 
offered during the two-day event, beginning with “‘Nuclear 
Technologies—A Feminist Issue,” a film and discussion on 
nuclear power. Other topics include a panel on “‘Lesbian and 
Heterosexual Women: Bringing it Back Together;”’ ‘‘Voices 
of Native American Women,” with speakers, slides and 
special events; “Self Defense;” “Intuitive Mechanics,” 
“ Astrological Perspectives,” “Women and Trades,” “Women’s 
Sexuality,” dance workshops and much, much more. Jeanine 
Pollak will lead an herb walk on Sunday morning at 10 am as 
well as present a workshop on herbs and female disorders. : 

A soccer game and a softball game are open to all on 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons at 1 pm. 


that women who aren’t included in the program can share 
their poetry. The Poetry Festival will include music and a 
book sale and will cost $2.50, or $1.50 low income. Times 
are 7 pm to 11 pm in the Fireside Lounge. 

Programs for “A Celebration of Women” are available at 
the Cabrillo Women’s Center, the YWCA, the Women’s 
Reentry Center (Classroom Unit 1, Room 101) and at the 
Faire. 

For more information call Judy Reynolds or Shekinah at 
the Cabrillo Women’s Center, 425-6249. 
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by Gillian Greensite 


. Saturday, March 8, is International Women’s Day. If 
Mothers’ Day appears commercial, trite, demeaning or 
irrelevant to you as a celebration for women, you may be 
interested in the history of March 8, and the events in Santa 
Cruz celebrating it. 

The first Women’s Day demonstration was held in New 
York in 1908. 20-30,000 women walked off the job demand- 
ing improvements in their deplorable working conditions, the 
right to vote, decent wages, and equal rights. Three years 
later, in 1910, at an international meeting of socialists in 
Copenhagen, Clara Zetkin, a German socialist leader, 
proposed that March 8 be set aside as International Women’s 
Day in commemoration of the New York women’s struggles. 
Under her leadership, the first International Women’s Day 
Celebration was held in Copenhagen that year. Since that 
time, March 8 has continued to be celebrated around the 
world as a day in which women and men unite in pursuit of 
equality for all people. It is worth pondering why Mother’s 
Day and not International Women’s Day is the socially 
sanctioned day of celebration for women in the US. 

There have been undeniable advances in the general 
situation of women since 1908, especially in terms of legal 
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and political rights. However, an immense gap exists between 
what has been achieved and what still remains to be done. 
Despite the fact that women now constitute 33 percent of the 
work force, their wages remain, on the average, half those of 
men. Despite the successes of individual women in professions 
previously reserved for males, the vast majority of women 
still remain in the lowest paying, least prestigious jobs— 
sales, clerical, unskilled and semi-skilled service and manual 


International Women’s Day celebrates 


in the homes, and in the media. Poor minority and white 
women are abused under policies of forced sterilization. The 
right of access to abortions is under attack, Lesbians face 
discrimination and attack in the courts under custody rights. 
Mothers in Third World countries see their babies starve to 
death, thanks to the Nestle’s Company. And women daily 
face those subtle forms of discrimination which are so hard to 
eradicate. 


Women’s day began in New York in 1908, when 20 to 
30,000 women walked off the job demanding improvement 

in their deplorable working conditions, the vote, and 
decent wages, and equal rights. 


Only five percent of all women workers are in high-paying, 
skilled craft jobs. Most women with families virtually hold 
together two jobs—one for pay and one without. Still, the 
ERA has not been ratified. Child care facilities are hopelessly 


inadequate, still not coming close to the level of service 


provided during World War IL 
jobs. One third of all women workers are clerical: workers. 


Violence against women increases each year, in the streets, 


Resources for Women finds work 


by Christine Brown 


Most likely all of you have wondered at some time or 
another how you’re going to earn money in a way that will be 
interesting. Even if you’ve got a pretty good idea of what you 
want to do, how to go about it is often another story. Two 
attributes are indispensible: skills and confidence. Both of 
these are offered to women who face the maze of job hunting 
by Resources for Women Inc. 

The resource center gives vocational education and on- 
the-job training. Its program is unusual because the women 
are paid while they learn, and their new skills are immediately 
serviceable to the center. Each woman is expected to work 
twenty hours a week in the offices, and put in up to twenty 
hours a week of classes at any of the local colleges or 
vocational schools. 

Women’s Resources Inc. exists because of the effort made 
by four women, among them Kathy McEntee, a former 
assistant to Olga Euben in the women’s re-entry program at 
UCSC. Their intent was not only to provide education and 
job training, by also to promote women’s culture in the 
community, and to bridge the gap between women graduates 
of the university and the women in town. Now, less than three 
years later— they celebrate their third birthday on March 8, 
National Women’s Day—this organization employs thirty- 
two women. 

Women enter the program through CETA, which is the 
primary source of funding. CETA allows women a max- 
imum of eighteen months in the program, and requires that 
before they enter they have been employed for twelve weeks. 


establish official training programs. 

The Resource Directory Project is at work compiling a 
list of women who own or manage a business in the county. 
The Directory will be published and made available to all 
women. There is a library at the center which contains books 
about careers and about women in work. 

The art that decorates the office walls is part of the Gallery 
Project, which has a new display of women’s art each month, 
at no fee to the artist. Each show is open to the public and 
begins with a well-publicized reception. 

The largest project is the Bookstrap Program, a journal- 
istic department which prints career-oriented pamphlets. The 
first, ‘On Their Own: Women Entrepeneurs,” will be 
available February 15. It contains a series of interviews with 
women in Santa Cruz county who own or manage a wide 
range of businesses. Future pamphlets will cover such topics 
as how to get into business; women in non-traditional work, 
such as construction; and the psychological aspects of getting 
into business. This latter is concerned with helping women in 
high pressure situations avoid the common traps that some 
men have fallen into, such as alcohol and drug abuse. 

Women in all different fields of work, including account- 
ing, business ownership, and YWCA direction, make up the 
board of nine other volunteer directors. The center welcomes 
all women to make full use of its information. 

The program is characterized by enthusiastic belief that 
women need and are capable of finding jobs which will satisfy 
them. Women from the corporation have gone on to such 


positions as producer at KUSP radio station, medical ° 


secretary studying to be a doctor, and travel writer for local 


women are paid while they learn, and their new skills are 
immediately useful to the center. 


This is not to say that the standards are low. ‘ Every one of the 
women is really intelligent,” says Donna Maurillo- Martin, 
the managing editor, ‘“‘and most are well-educated with BA’s 
or even Masters’, but many of us haven’t had the advantages 
in training or contacts that are necessary to find good jobs.” 

The work at Resources for Women Inc. is divided into four 
basic programs: The Survey Project studies the job market in 
Santa Cruz county and speculates on the future situation. It 
also investigates the feasibility of on-the-job training by a 


newspapers. The group instills confidence in women so we 
can go out and get ourselves the work we want. 

Donna Maurillo-Martin feels that working at Women’s 
Resources is the best thing that ever happened to her. “Ive 
found a lot of support here. We're concerned about each 
other. Most of us have been on welfare and we’re damned 
determined we’re not going back on it.” 

Resources for Women Inc. is located at 104 Walnut, 
no.212, phone no. is 429-1627. 


So why celebrate? Because there have been significant 
victories. Women’s consciousness about themselves, their 
role in society, and their rights as human beings have been 
profoundly changed as a result of the women’s movement. 
Increasingly, women refuse to accept the narrow role society 
defines for them. Many of the attacks on women’s rights in the 
past few years are attacks on the gains won by the women’s 
movement in the last two decades. It would be a real mistake 
to underestimate the significance of these past advances for 
and by women. 


This Saturday, we celebrate the 70th year of International 
Women’s Day. Cabrillo College is holding a Women’s Fair 
on both the 8th and 9th with a diverse schedule of talks, 
poetry, workshops and media events. The New American 
Movement (NAM) is sponsoring a chili dinner at 5:30 and an 
evening program at 7:30 in the Louden Nelson Center on 
Laurel Street. The program includes a slide show from the 
People’s Translation Service, music by Rebecca Adams, 
Nancy Clark Williams, poetry by Naomi Quinonez, a 
speaker from Comision Feminil, and women from around the 
world will be sharing their experiences and songs. Both the 
Cabrillo and NAM events are open to the community and 
will provide free childcare. You should join women and men 

celebrating this historic day. 


WOMAN ATTACKED 


Campus community women should be aware that on 
Monday night a woman was attacked by a man on Empire 
Grade, The man, who was alone and unarmed, attempted to 
choke her. She was walking alone at the time. The attack 
occurred between 11:15 and 11:45 pm, in the vicinity of the 
water tower, on the border of City/County jurisdiction. 
Owing to the quickness of the attack, there is no description of 
the man available: The woman was not seriously injured 
physically. Campus police are investigating. 


—Rape Prevention 
Education Program 


If you have experienced sexual 
harassment at UCSC, three CHP 
reporters currently investiga- 


If you have experienced sexual 
harassment at UCSC, three CHP 


reporters currently investi- 

gating this problem would like to talk to 
you. All names will be held in confidence. 
Your help is essential in this effort to 
thoroughly investigate and understand this 
problem. . 

Please contact: Irene Moosen (462-4815), 
Ann Scott Knight (426-8792), or Mark Stodder 


(426-1971). Thank you. 
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WINTER QUARTER HOURS 
Mon.—Fri. 8 am— 11:30 pm 
Sat. & Sun. 9 am—12 Midnight 


Whole Earth 
restaurant 


Intemational Vegetarian Cuisine 
Catering for Special Occasions 


Lunch & Dinner Specials 

Hearty Soups, Salads, Sandwiches 
Delicious Pastries, Smoothies, Ice Cream 
Now Serving Beer & Wine : 


Extensive course listing 
Full university credit 


N45 327-0841 


, 2261 YALE STREET 
enter PALO ALTO, CA. 94306 


© Permanent Centers open days, evenings and 
weekends. 

© Low hourly cost. Dedicated full-time staff. 

© Complete TEST-n-TAPE®™ facilities for review of 
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OPEN DAILY FOR BREAKFAST SPECIALS class lessons and supplementary materials. 
Omelletes, Home Fries, Break- © Small classes taught by skilled instructors. 
fast Rolls, Fresh Juices, French ® rabid - make 4 pacer ae es Wy 
Roast © Voluminous home-study m is constan 
Wolite updated by revearchers expert in their field. 
Located at Redwood Tower Building © Opportunity to transfer to and continue study at 
Next to Baytree Bookstore SAY. Of OY OaRE FO CONNMR- 


Phone 426-8255 


For Information About Other Centers in More Than 60 Major US Cities & Abroad 
‘ : Outside NY State CALL TOLL FREE: 680-223-1762 
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END OF QUARTER OR 
FOUR COURSE FRENCH ROTI BOEUF ALA MUSTARDE 
PROVINCIAL DINNER roast of beef marinated for three 
e °*°§7.75°** days in red wine, smothered 
in Dijon mustarde 
OR 


VEGETARIAN SPECIAL, large 
PORC NORMANDIE, chunky | %8ortment of vegetables wok fried 


pork bacon and apples cooked in fresh her bs and spices 
cider, thickened in cream topped with cheese 
- OR : 
COQ AU VIN, chicken, ESPRESSO 
mushrooms in red wine BRING THIS 
OR ADVERTISEMENT 
FRESH FISH Expires March 26th 


Ou lue 


Authentic Sicilian Square Pizza 
2415 Mission Street 423-9010 3 
: LUNCH tafe 2.30p-/ 7 Days 2014 N. | ic Ave, 


DINNER fe 7H Closed Santa. Crva2 
BREAKFAST. 1 f+ Neon e Tes. 427 3580 - 


By De Clarke 


The qghal, later to be lords of the Galaxy, discovered the 
first Gate on a dead world of their own system; from-it they 
learned the secret of instantaneous transport. They bound 
their vast empire with a web of Gates...but the Gates 
destroyed them in the end. 

For the Gates could carry them across time as well as 
distances; they leapt generations, saw the results of their 
plannings and plantings centuries ago—while their subjects 
lived and died in real-time, forbidden the use of the Gates. 
They could not return, once gone: playing with backtime 
invited disaster, for any small change in the past might 
eliminate their entire existence. The gha/ were bored in their 
power—the future tempted—the qghal fell. They went for- 
ward, migrating endlessly into new futures, joined by genera- 
tions of their descendants. 

Finally they crowded into a strange unstable future, 
muddying the time-stream, ancestors and children’s children 
in ever-increasing numbers. Realit became uncertain. Qhal 
went mad as past and future whipped about them; perhaps 
one, insane with fear, went backtime—at any rate, they had 
tampered with the fabric of time, and it brought them down 
with it as it tore under the strain. 

Qhalur worlds lay in ruins. Only relics of their reign 
remained: curious stones, half-broken worlds, «struggling 
civilizations irreparably maimed. A few qhal survived, trying 
to remember a past; and the Gates, being outside time, 
survived all. 

Then came the humans, exploring ruined ghalur space. 
they too knew that they must avoid that fate. A suicide force 


PREPARE FOR THE 


Call Days Evenings & Weekends 


+ 
yn 415 327-0841 


tienal 2251 YALE STREET 
téece Conter PALO ALTO, CA 94306 


TEST PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


Permanent Centers open days, evenings and 
weekends. 

Low hourly cost. Dedicated full-time staff ” 
Complete TEST-n-TAPE®™ facilities for review of 
class lessons and supplementary materials. 
Small classes taught by skilled instructors. 
Opportunity to make up missed lessons. 
Voluminoug home-study materials constantly 
updated by researchers expert in their field. 
Opportunity to transfer to and continue study at 
any of our over 80 centers. 


For information About Other Centers in More Than 80 Major US Cities & Abroad 5 
Outside NY State CALL TOLL FREE: 800-223-1782 
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theysent then, a hundred women and men never intended to 
come home; they must travel forward from Gate to Gate, 
sealing each one from its farther side, destroying ghalur web 
lest it destroy them, till they reached the Ultimate Gate—the 
end of time, where ghal had taken leave of sanity. 

Their lives were stretched over millennia of actual time. 
Their ranks were thin by the third generation, and of those, no 
few were insane. In despair and fear they created a weapon of 
qghalur power, a doomsday weapon to bring down the last 
Gate, a sword of crystal with a howling void at its tip. 

“they were five when that weapon was made. 

‘There was one who survived to carry it.” 


C.J. Cherryh 


C.J. Cherryh, Gate of Ivrel, Well of Shiuan, Fires of 
Azeroth, DAW paperbacks 


When Thiye ruled in Hjemur 

Came strangers riding there, 

And three were dark and one was gold, 
And one like frost was fair. 


Fair was she, and fatal as fair, 
And cursed who gave her ear, 
Now men are few and wolves are more, 
And the Winter drawing near. 


‘Here the careful evocation of a highly complex alien 
civilization is so skillfully managed that one accepts it all... It 
might be actual history.” (Andre Norton) ; 

There are no superhumans in this tale. Morgaine’s weari- 
ness, her obsession with the quest, the slow destruction 
wrought upon her by the alien sword, her abysmal loneliness— 
all delineate her clearly as a real person, no simple cardboard 
hero. The chaos.and death that follow upon her passage like a 
shadow appall us just as they appall the faithful Vanye. When 
these adventurers are hurt, they bleed—and curse, and weep, 
and take time to heal. They impress by their very desperate 
humanity. ; 


In these characters we may see ourselves as we could 
hope to be...there is nothing simple in their life. Honour 
itself is tangled skein, and despair a familiar enemy. 


That one is Morgen-Angharan, Morgaine kri Chya, 
Morgaine the White. She and the sword called Changeling go 
on alone, last of the mission sent by eons-dead explorers; 
their tale is chronicled (in part) in these three books. 

In Ivrel, Morgaine acquires a bondservant: Nhi Vanye, 
exile and fighting man, who serves honour before self and his 
liyo (roughly equivalent to liege-lord) before life itself. 
Having sworn himself to the unthinkably ancient Morgaine, 
he follows on—despite fear, treachery, and the fall of whole 
worlds. Their story is stark, compelling, complex; it rings 
with the sounds of languages both alien and believable: its 
people are ever real; and at times it tears at the heart. 


RECONDITIONED-TESTED 
FULLY WARRANTED 


In them we feel our defeats and the pain of betrayal, the 
endless cruelties of time; in them we may see ourselves as we 
should hope to be—making the hard honourable choices even 
in the face of horror and death. There is nothing simple in 
their life; honour itself is a tangled skein, and despair a 
familiar enemy. 

I admire Cherryh’s courage as much as her superb prose 
style; she shows great integrity as a writer in bringing us this 
honest, often bitter story. The tale has an edge to it: it will stay 
with the reader a long, long time. 


BROKEN EGG 


OMELET HOUSE 


Open till 11 p.m. Monday—Thursday, 
Friday & Saturday until Midnight. 
| Try our salads and 
Remember our omelets! 


SANTA CRUZ 
605 FRONT STREET AT SOQUEL AVENUE @ 426-0157 
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on a Hill Press—6 March 1980 


by Irene Moosen 


Take a walk around midnight in the City 
‘§ Young Blood is hiding there somewhere 


If you're looking for something to do 
There's always something happening there” 
—Rickie Lee Jones 


for those of you who’ve come to Santa Cruz from 
suburban highways on the periphery of an urban 
center, the experience of Donald Byrd’s The City may 
strike you in detachment from your safe distance from the 


‘stage. But for those of us who’ve come from the heart of the 


city—from the grind, the noise, the concrete and the metallic 
dirt—for those of us who experience Santa Cruz as a soothing 
contrast, slowing our pulse; well this piece may bring you 
home again. 

This is not high-brow art, nor is it punk nihilism. It’s an 
affirmation of young fear and tough-shit survival. The 
science-fiction fantasy Byrd presents is the city after the 
holocaust. In The City Byrd asks: 

“Who am I? I search the city. Looking for the bits and 
pieces, the fragments that will tell me who I am—to find out 
who Iam, I’ve had to give up my name and who knows what 
part of my life. It wasn’t a choice but treating it like one 
seemed the only way to keep my mind.” 


§ In this milieu, he asks, where can the young go? What will 


they do in the rubble?. What is left for them to answer their 
longing and anger? 


dance up to date, not delicately or politely but with a brash 


a presentation of one choreographer’s personal vision and 
expression but also a compelling opportunity to question our 
lives. 

Communication is a large part of Donald Byrd’s work. 
While much of modern dance speaks to the conflicts and 
meanings of the inner soul, an audience is often left feeling as 
if the choreographer’s are speaking to themselves. The 
movement of the ’60’s in modern dance became too internal 
and self-serving, says Byrd; it didn’t relate to human life and 
experience. 


Continued ons33 


Byrd gives us the atmosphere of our times, bringing modern - 


and biting awakening from our rural jull. The City is not only — 


Winter Dance Theater Concert 


The Unique Discipline of 
the Dancer 


by Susan Q@G. 


work, do I witness the kind of all-incompassing 
dedication as exists in the performing art of dance. It is 
the entire body and spirit being trained, not just the mind. The 


P ractically nowhere in this University, in any field of 


- craft, the work, seems to haunt dancers constantly, whether 


they are working in the studio under the scrutiny of a teacher, 
or shopping for food. Their work is their body, their body is 
their self, their self is their Art. 

The Performing Arts Theater and studios have been 
bristling with the rehearsal energy and intention of those 
participating. The halls reverberate with the rhythms of 
drums and other music. There are certain faces that seem to 
be there at all hours of the day and night’ The dancers’ arms 
are filled with changes of clothes, sack lunches, bandages, 
and schedules. 

Nearly too involving to be healthy, you say? Indeed, as I 
live with a dancer, I do often wonder if her committment is not 
obsessive. But I rest assured as I watch them in class. Their 
bodies are getting stronger—their focus more intense—for 
now they are preparing for performance. 

The concert itself seems to be composed of a fascinating 


variety of material. The choreographers are Ruth Solomon 


and Shirley Wynne, (both resident instructors) and the guest 
instructor this quarter, a vibrant and compelling man present- 
ly based in the LA area, Donald Byrd. We will have the 
opportunity to see both Ms. Solomon and Mr. Byrd perform 
solos of their own work, along with a solo performed by Byron 
Wheeler, the other resident instructor. In addition, Ms. 


Wynn, Mr. Byrd, and Ms. Solomon are directing their own 
choreography with groups of student dancers. The range of 
material explored is vast. Shirley Wynne specializes in 
Baroque dance history and her choreography combines 
traditionally inspired movement with her own contemporary 
use of time and space. 

Donald Byrd s work is centered in a clear desire to confront 
and to communicate something to his audience. Topics of 
urban life and Americana, styles of satire and wit, all 
combine to make a hard-hitting dance. And Ruth Solomon 
promises that her piece will transform the space entirely— 
and will take the audience into a total realm of dance. Dance 
as a visual, aural, and spatial experience, Hence the realiza- 
tion that what we witness is truly Dance Theater. 

What evolves to become Dance Theater, begins: and 
always returns to the daily work in the studio, grounded in 
learning to use the body, the instrument, safely and efficient- 
ly. This University’s dance department is built on the theory 
that you must have a basic training to come home to. Yet it 
does not attempt to isolate dancers from the professional 
world. There are guest instructors and choreographers here 
constantly. They bring with them new ideas, fresh energy, 
and the demand of concentration. 

All in all, an exciting time. The Winter Dance Theater 
Concert, March 6, 7, 8, and 9 in the Performing Arts Theater. 
The combined efforts of more than 30 students and 4 
choreographer/teachers, and doubtless many designers and 
technicians. This is an event not to be missed. 0 
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New Folkie Fare 


Bromberg 


by Michael S. Kimmel 


folkies whose trenchant wit and clever song cons- 
truction have gained them substantial followings. 
Until now, they have shared a similar audience—one that 
savors their country flavored humor. Each has recently 
attempted to increase his popularity by including a wider 
variety of material, but with very different results. 
Bromberg’s latest, You Should See the Rest of the Band 
successfully integrates electric and acoustic, rock and folk, 
blues and traditional. Recorded live in concert (including the 


B oth David Bromberg and John Prine are veteran 


Records 


memorable Great American Music Hall shows lat May) the 
record covers almost the full range of Bromberg’s musical 
styles. A less gifted performer might have produced a 
pastiche of musical genres, but Bromberg, by giving full play 
to his stylistic versatility, achieves a smooth synthesis of 
more styles than anyone I’ve ever heard. 

Side One is gutsy and electric. Bromberg belts out his 
raunchy volcals on Chicago rock-blues standards like “Key 
to the Highway” and “Helpless Blues” before launching into 
a 10 and a half minute version of his own raucously brazen 
“‘Sharon”’ with some of his sexiest guitar runs ever. 

On the second side, Bromberg returns to the softer folk 
styles that made him the hero of the Philadelphia Folk 
Festivals for so many years. ‘‘ Years Go Passsing By’”’ and 
“Solid Gone” are fluid melodic pieces, with Bromberg’s 
soothing, gentle vocals backed by Garth Hudson (of the 
Band). But as soon as you sit back in your chair, the band 
whips into “ Yankee’s Revenge,” a medley of five Irish fiddle 


and Prine 


tunes on which Bromberg demonstrates his wizardry on 
acoustic guitar, mandolin and fiddle. There won't be a still 
foot in the house. 

Incidentally, the album’s title comes from jokes about 
Bromberg s legendary good looks: “If you think Bromberg’s 
ugly...” The cover, by cartoonist Gahan Wilson, is a 
hilarious interpretation of a typical Bromberg audience—a 
horrified collection of grotesques heading for the exists. 

Live albums, in general, don’t usually recreate the concert 
for me, and this one cannot capture the rapport Bromberg 
develops with his audience by his stage antics and joy in 
performing. But You Should See the Rest of the Band does 
convey some of the spirit and ambiance that is the core of 
Bromberg’s music, as well as display a technical skill of the 
highest caliber. 

Where Bromberg’s latest shimmers with excitement, John 
Prine’s latest release, Pink Cadillac, is all insubstantial 
gloss. Prine has abandoned nearly all the eccentricities that 
made him stand out to become instead a boringly ordinary 
rock and roller. 

In the guise of returning to another side of his roots, Prine 


David Bromberg 


John Prine : 


traveled to Memphis to hook up with Jerry and Knox Phillips, 
the legendary producers of Jerry Lee Lewis, Elvis Presley 
and Roy Orbison. But unlike these greats, in front of his own 
band Prine ends up sounding like a cheap imitation. 

On Pink Cadillac, most-of what made Prine distinctive 
and original has disappeared. He’s traded his acoustic or a 
C&W tinged electric guitar, his poignant and insightful 
songwriting skill on “Sam Stone” and “Hello in There” for 
fifties flavored average rockers like “Automobile,” his 
bitingly cynical masterpieces like “‘Dear Abby” and “Your 
‘Flag Decal...” for the forced and racist humor on “‘China- 
town,” ‘‘ Ubangi Stomp,” and “‘Saigon.”’ 

John Prine simply isn’t in his element, Pink Cadillac is 
elaborately produced with a big band sound and soulful 
backup vocals. But it makes Prine indistinguishable—he’s so 
busy being Elvis and Jerry Lee that he forgets why people 
have liked him. Pink Cadillac is like the title of one of Prine’s 
earlier songs: it is ““The Great Compromise.” 0 


At the Warfield 


Clash in S. 


by Adam X. Goldman 


lot has happened to rock and roll since the great punk 
A explosion in England during 1976. The Clash, a close 
nd to the infamous Sex Pistols in the avant-garde 
of that movement, has survived and continued to make some 
of the most vital, inspired, and powerful rock music in the 
contemporary scene. Although they have never had a proper 
“hit” on American radio, the Clash have a dedicated (and 
growing) American following. Their latest album, London 
Calling (reviewed CHP # 12) contains four sides of proof 
that the Clash are a major band. A chance to see the Clash 
City Boys is not a chance to pass up. 

There was a lot wrong with last Sunday’s Clash show in 
San Francisco — Bill Graham Productions and the Clash 
share the blame. The venue was poorly chosen and the mix 
was terrible. The Warfield Theater is an ornate, sit-down 
theater ideally suited to the MGM musical extravaganzas of 
the ’30’s and ’40’s, or a symphony. The irony of the Clash 
singing “we're a garage band” in such lavish surroundings 
was almost paralyzing. Booking the Clash into a sit-down 
venue is about as lame as checking into a hotel with beds on 
the walls. 

This was my second Clash show — although it was great 
(by definition) it was flawed. On record the Clash are 
compulsively listenable, but live they can’t quite pull it off. 
They wear their stage show like a baggy suit, they are still 
growing into it. From certain angles, or in different poses, it is 
clear that they have the potential to be one of the great live 
acts (the common.comparison to the Rolling Stones isn’t far 
off at all) but it is equally obvious that they are young and not 
in complete control of their stage presence. The raw in 


F. 


gredients are there in the form of four skilled musicians; and 
they have more than enough charisma to place them solidly in 
the ranks of stardom — but there were only flashes of 
brilliance Sunday night. It is as if the Clash haven’t got a firm 


grip on the talents yet. When they do, their show will be 


unbeatable. 

The addition of organist Micky Gallagher to their touring 
line-up is a total mystery to me. Stashed behind a speaker 
tower, Gallagher was only visible to a third of the audience — 
at moments his playing added depth to the sound — for the 
most part it only served to clutter and confuse. Instead of the 
crisp dynamics of their recorded work, the live sound was 
closer to mud than rock. 


With three abums behind them, each distinct in its own 
right, the Clash have an impressive catalog of songs to draw 
from. Sunday’s audience heard an interesting sample: “Stay 
Free” from Give 'Em Enough Rope; “I Fought the Law” 
from the first album; the moody dub reggae “Armagideon 
Time” the flip side of the “London Calling” single; and 
“Clampdown”’ from the latest album were particular stand- 
outs. The two encores started with slow reggae tunes and then 
cranked into typical Clash rockers — but the audience never 

‘really came to life. 

As much as it hate to say it, the show was something of a 
disappointment — live, the Clash sound needs clarity and the 
audience needs dancing room, it’s that simple. 0. 
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Dance Continued 


The passive enjoyment of “the dance,” of watching a 
presentation which stays on stage is just one of the limitations 
in theatre which Donald goes beyond. Using speech, his 
dancers confront us; carrying on a kind of neo-narrative 
through the piece he informs us further—brings us along in his 
musing—it is a way of achieving the response through 


‘provocation. 


The youth and vitality of the piece cries for response. He 
reaches to us with the common language of American culture, 
in the pomp of his solo piece, Stars and Stripes Forever and 
with the rhythm, sensuality and erotic drive of The City. 
“Contemporary dance must speak to newer rhythms, to our 
experience as Americans with the variety of influences, 
European, African... This piece is not an easy flowing piece, 
but as jagged as the way we live nowadays” says Byrd. 

In rehearsal, as well as technique classes, Donald’s self- 
contained control and inner drive emerges. The sense of 
stands as an example for his students. One of the dancers 


from The City piece remarked, “‘this has been a hellish 
quarter for me, but what a difference it’s made. We had 


grueling rehearsals, but what he’s done with us as non- 
professionals is amazing.” 


by Jeff Kahrs 


rather than an action; rather than conjuring a street 

battle, it is a political theory, an embossment upon the 
student's mind from a class in the past. As a phrase it has 
always been a nice expression, convenient for a heated 
conversation. 

Dirty Hands by Jean-Paul Sartre, is a work which deeply 
questions the ideal and the reality, the belief and the politics. 
For those who are involved in politics, Dirty Hands will hit 
some deep nerves, questions that any intellectual steeped in 
idealism must face. On a broader plane, the play effects us all, 
for the major character bears a striking similarity to the 
Situation of many of us. 

The main character’s name is Hugo. He comes from a 
wealthy backround. Recently married, he has broken with his 
father and joined a radical political organization. The play 
itself takes place in an unnamed Eastern European country 
during World War II. This country has lined itself up with the 


F or most of us in the University, radicalism is a pose 


Dirty Hands 


Just as Donald conveys the merits of disciplined hard 


work, his energy is a source of creative inspiration. He left 
New York taking the experience of his work with Twyla 
Tharp, Alvin Ailey and Gus Solomons, Jr. His background is 
in drama as well as dance. Braving the perils of financing 
independent work, Byrd left his work as a company dancer to 
begin his own choreography, to become creator as well as 
interpreter. He now performs with his own company “Donald 


. Byrd and the Group,” based in Los Angeles. They have been 


together for about a year and a half and have been well 
received in New York as well as Los Angeles. 

A visiting instructor this quarter, Donald Byrd recreates 
The City within Santa Cruz. When the smoke clears and the 
noise fades away, its images will stay with one. It may seem 
an arbitrary confrontation, but if you look again there’s a note 
tied around the rock he’s flung into our laps. = 

“T don’t want to be a role model so much as I want to 
express an opinion strongly enough so that others will form 
an opinion themselves. So that people will respond—to 
remind them, make them conscious of themselves as thinking 
human beings—as people with choices.” a 

The City will be an experience in theatre, in dance, and a 
challenge to our sensibilities. 0 


axis. As the Russians approach and the war comes closer to 
home, important decisions and compromises must be made 
within the communist party. Dirty Hands revolves around 
this situation. Its plot is about the maneuvering and infighting 
within the party; how the different factions deal with the 
imminent arrival of the Russians. The play centers on 
Hugo’s voyage through the situation of the party and the 
world at large; how an idealist reckons with the realities of. 
party politics. 

The director of the play, Phil Heim, has quite a bit of | 
experience for a College Director, having worked with Andy 
Doe last summer on Sam Shepard's Curse of the Starving 
Class. Members of the Dirty Hands cast include Lori 
Brooke, Michelle Costa, Chuck Noland and Michael Pres- 
ton. These actors and actresses are some of the finest and 
most experienced on campus. 

More than simply a play about politics, Dirty Hands isa 
play about our age, our desperations and the ideals of the 
young, It is a masterful work on the conditions of our times 
and there is as much pathos in it as any I have read of seen of 
late. The price of the tickets will be$1.50 and it is to be held at 


the Barn Theater, 7:30 pm March 13th thru 16th. 0 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 7TH: 
SOLAR PLEXUS 


“high-energy eclectic jazz” 


Fork Night at Kuumbwa 
Help the Kuumbwa Kitchen expand. Please 
bring a fork with you to donate to our kitchen. 


MONDAY, MARCH 10TH 
AN EVENING OF THE BLUES 
featuring OMAR HAKIM KHAYYAM 
and BOB LOWERY 

“two of the Bay Area's foremost pioneers of the 
blues in solo performances” 


COMING SOON 
FRIDAY, MARCH 14TH STAN POPLIN TRIO 


MONDAY, MARCH 17TH OLD AND NEW 
DREAMS featuring DON CHERRY, DEWEY 
REDMAN, CHARLIE HADEN & ED BLACKWELL 


SUNDAY, MARCH 23RD MARTHA YOUNG 
TRIO 


MONDAY, MARCH 24TH EDDIE HARRIS 
QUARTET 
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URSDAY, MARCH 13: INSTRUCTIONENDS 
CHANGE OF STUDY PROGRAM: Last day to 
» a course with $3 fee. 


petition for winter quarter. Cashier's Office; $5 fee. 
ipa htdennca pee gd th 

tition for winter quarter, Forms are available at your 
ege office or the Graduate Division Office. 


zc 


IMARCH 14, 15, 17 FINAL EXAMINATIONS 


¢ 
Wey. 
rie 


PRING QUARTER REGISTRATION: Continu- 
ig suadeatn: RagiterSoggaing quarter by Merch 21. 
Packet and “Schedules of Classes” are available 

Ameer a can oh a 
“with fees, to the Cashier’s Office. AiO late 


naked her March 21. 


WINTER QUARTER ENDS MARCH 17 — 
SPRING QUARTER BEGINS MARCH 30 
INSTRUCTION BEGINS APRIL 2 — 


SANTA CRUZ PREVIEW: UCSC is hosting a 
Preview Day Sunday, March 9, from 10:30 am to 
ee ee for sudene hee we oe ee 

Cooperative Admissions Program. The day, 
i liening ot Stevenson: Fiiellil Liteige wit tadbaile 0 
tour of the campus and talks by Siegfried Puknut, 


e. Lunch will be served. Similar events are 
Soudan lenge tian For further 


ne 4008. 


FIFTH ANNUAL CELEBRATION of internation: 
al Women’s Day. Saturday, March 8 at Louden 
‘Nelson Center on Laurel Street. Chili dinner (5:30 
pm) and program (7:30 pm) with music, poetry, 
er and slide: show from People’s Translation 
Se Sponsored by New American Movement: 
Fo women, men and children. Free childcare. 


og 


A BALLET PERFORMANCE BY. STUDIO 


includes contemporary ballet, classical pas de deux, a 
children’s presentation of Peter and the Wolf, and a 
colorful period ballet. Director Jean Dunphy and 
Choreographer Jeri Brennan of Studio 224 will’ be 
performing along with the other members of Studio 
Dance Theater. Admission: $4 general, $3 students 


snd'Lori Brooke. Drama set in the Communist Under- 
of World War II Europe. March 13-16, 7:30 


pm, UCSC Barn Theater. Admission: $2 general,. 


$1.50 students and senior. 


RECRUITMENT VISITORS BEGIN APRIL 
April 7 Logicon (Info. Sci., Math, Physics students) 
April 8 Convergent Technology (Info. Sci. B.A., 
MS., Ph.D) - 


April 9 K-Mart Apparel, Management Training 
April 10 Burroughs Corpration (Info. Sci.) Summer 
employment interviews also. 

April 11 Daniel H. Wagner, Associates (Info. 
Sci./Math. B.A., M.S.) - 

Call Diane Walker, X.2183, Career Planning Center, 
for further information and to make your interview 
appointments. Most recruiters will conduct informa- 
tion sessions about their organization which are group 
sessions open ail interested people. Mark your calen- 
dars now! Try to sign up before Spring Break! 


THE ANNUAL YWCA Goods and Services Auc- 
tion, is planned for Thursday, March 20, beginning at 
7:00 PM at the Santa Cruz YWCA headquarters, 303 


: Wet Ave. The public is urged to attend this well- 


known event annual which is free of charge. Donations 
are still being sought. For information or donations, 


pleas call 426-3062. 


CREDIT BY PETITION: Last day to file a 


il bosses if your packet fed or pot 


Humanities Foundation Program. If you are a fresh- 
man and have not yet satisfied your Foundation 


these seminars on Thursday, March 6, from 11-2 and 
Friday, March 7, from 2-4 in McHenry Library 
Foyer. More specific information will be delivered to 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT SERVICES. On 
Wednesday, March 12th, there will be a representa- 
tive from Four Winds * Westward Ho Summer Camp 
on campus to conduct interviews for summer employ- 
ment. The camp is located on Orcas Island in the San 
Juan Islands of Washington state. For more informa- 
tion and/or ot sign up for an interview, contact Celena 
in Student Employment (Rm. 125, Central Services) 
or call X4024. 


LUCKY CENTURY BIKE RIDE: The first annual 
Lucky Century will consist of 4 separate, scenic 25 
mile loops through Santa Cruz’s Pajaro Valley. The 
tide is non-competitive and all bicyclists are welcome. 
Pre-registration forms are available at the UCSC 
Recreation Office, East Field House. The event is 
sponsored by Watsonville High school and will leave 
from their parking lot. Contact David Lewis at X45 14 
for further information. 


G.A.LA. (the Gay and Lesbian Alliance) needs your 
help!. We're looking for dependable people to share in 
planning and coordinating events. This is a great way 
_| to come out and meet other gay and bisexual people 
while serving the UCSC community at the same time. 
Send a note to G.A.L:A. c/o Campus Activities and 
we'll get back to you. 


MERRILL FIELD PROGRAM “PART-TIME 
SPRING PLACEMENTS"—The Merrill Field Pro- 


‘gram sponsors academic Field Study placements in 


the local communities around UCSC in the areas of 
seniors, and other areas. PETITIONS FOR SPRING 
ARE DUE April 45h in the Merrill Field Office. For 
more info contact Nick or Jody in the Merrill Field 
Office, 7b, X4054. 


PREPARATION SEMINAR FOR CROSS-CUL- 


TURAL WORK—The Merrill Field Program is. 


sponsoring a5 session seminar this Spring for students 
wanting to do study, work, or travel, in other cultures. 
Emphasis is on practical, cross-cultural, and political 
concems of doing field work and living in other 
cultures. For Info (and to be notified of the times & 
one, satact ek RE ee 
X4054. 


4 MERRILL FIELD PROGHAM PART. TIME Pild 


Study Petitions due April 4th in the Field Office, 7b, 
Merrill. For info on doing part-time field work, contact 
the Field Office staff, X4054. 


‘HANDICAPPED STUDENT SERVICES—The 


follwing services are available to meet the needs of 
disabled students at the University of California, 
ment and Academic Support Personnel such as read- 
ers, interpreters.../Transportation for permanently and 
temporarily disabled students/ Special Parking/Regi- 
stration Assistance/Special Enrollment Procedures/ 
Special Test Taking Arrangements/Liason with the 
State Department of Rehabilitation. For information 
contact The Office of Handicapped Student Service, 
Central Services 125. Phone 429-2829-TTY 429- 
2089. 


VETERAN SERVICES—Veterans and Veterans’ 
Dependents should be familiar with UCSC Standards 
of Satisfactory Progress and Attendance. Consult the 
“General Catalog” and “Student Academic Manual’’ 
available in the Library and Handicapped Student 
Services/Veteran Services Office. 


THE BOARD OF STUDIES IN POLITICS AN- 
NOUNCES A COLOQQUIUM FEATURING 
SANFORD J. UNGAR, Friday, March7, 1980, 2:30 
pm, Stevenson College Fireside Lounge, Mr. Ungar 
will speak on:*AFTER AFGHANISTAN: AM 


ERICAN FOREIGN POLICY IN THE 80'S” 


PRE-ENNROLLMENT,FRESHMAN seminars , PATTY FREE has been cast to star in the Play- 


_ resident in Santa Cruz. These are Peduto’s “Which 


.| Friday, March 14, at the New Riverside Chinese 


wrights Theater production of Sean O’Casey’s “Bed- 
time Story” at the Art Center Theater starting Mar. 6. 
The first half of the program will be devoted to three 
original one-act comedies written by playwrights, 


Way to the Kitchen?” Dan Bessie’s “All Alone on the 
Telephone, ” and Byron Pumphrey’s “American 
Contemporary.” The plays are scheduled for two- 
perfomances a week, Thursday evenings at eight 
o’clock on Mar. 6, 13, 20, 27 and Sunday afternoons 
at 2:30 on Mar. 9, 16, 23, 30. 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGNCY 
ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
INTERNSHIPS: The EPA in San Francisco has 3 
positions open for studénts interested in environ- 
mental issues, air and water quality, or data collection. 
with the option of working during the summer, Interns 
will return to school in the fall, and then return to EPA 
for a 3 month second assignment at a later date. 
Deadline March7, 1980. Order your transcript now 
Salary: $4.83/hr., full time. Contact: Dori at Coop- 


erative Education, 140 Central Services, anyday 


except Wednesday, x2396. 


THE FRIENDS OF THE OCTAGON WILL 
HOLD their annual meeting and awards dinner on 


Restaurant. The featured speaker will be historian 
Bruce A. Macgregor. Who will speak on, ‘Rails 
Through the Mountains, a 100th Anniversary Cel 
ebration of the Completion of the South Pacific coast 
Railroad’. And on the role of the Chinese in con 
struction There will be a no host cocktail hour at6 pm 
followed by dinner at 7 pm. Dinner is $9.00 per 
person. Reservations Deadline is Friday, March? and 
may be made by check to the Friends of the ‘Octagon, 
118 Cooper Street, Santa Cruz 95060. For further 
information, call the Museum at 425-2540. 


TALK ON HISTORIC MAPS OF SANTA CRUZ: 
Stan Stevens, Map Librarian at UCSC, will be the. 
speaker for the Santa Cruz historical Society’s meet; 
ing on Wednesday, March 12 at 4 pm in the Upstairs. 
meeting room of the Main Public Library in Santa 
Cruz. His talk will be on the ‘“‘ Discovery of the First 
Map of Santa Cruz”, Admission is free. 


THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR 
WOMEN will hold its next meeting. on Wednesday, 
March 12, 7:30 pm at the YWCA, 303 Walnut Ave, 
Santa Cruz, This will be an especially important 
meeting for women and men who wish to voice an 
opinion on the policy and procedure of the Santa Cruz 


Chapter of NOW. Childcare is provided with advance | 


notice. For further information, Soll Cynthia Jonton at 
426-3062. or 426-9673. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT: The Calif Dept of 
Forestry is now accepting applications for seasonal 
firefighter employment. Vacancies will be located in 
Santa Cruz and San Mateo Counties. Employment 
usually runs from June to October. For more info, see 
bulletin board in the student employment office (Rm 
125,-Central Services). For an application, go to the 
Dept. of Forestry, 6059 HWY. 9, Felton. Application 
deadline is March 15. , 


ALI WATSON, R.N., Staff Nurse ICU-CCU at 
Community Hospital and Frances Dee, Director of 
Confluent Continuing Education Center will be hav- 
ing a three hour workshop on ISSUES IN CARE 
GIVING: LEGAL ASPECTS OF DYING; from 
8:30-1:30 am, Thursday, March 6 at Hillhaven Ex- 
tended Care, 1115 Capitola Rd., Santa Cruz. $10, 
registration at the door. For further information call 
Fran Dee, 336-5369 or Ali Watson 335-7929 


FORUM ON ALTERNATIVES IN HEALTH 
CARE. A slide show on health care in China will be 
shown presenting possible alternatives to our present 
health care system. This event will start with a potluck 
at 6:00 and slides will begin at 7:30 on Weds. March 
12th at The Methodist Church 250 California St., 
Santa Cruz. This event is sponsored by the Santa Cruz 
Health Care Coalition in conjunction with the West- 
side Neighbors Organization. For more information 
call Craig 427-3107. Free Child care! 


- SPRING CALL FOR WRITING MAJORS: If you 


wish to be considered for the LITERATURE-CRE- 
ATIVE WRITING MAJOR, please do the folowing 
things: On (or before) 13 March submit an application 
to the Creative Writing Admission Committee. The 
application is in “letter” form, with supporting ex- 
amples of your imaginative writing. Your letter should 
address the following issues: 

a. A brief statement of your past experience as a 


- writer; if you have published anything give the details. 


b. the Creative Writing courses ‘you may have comp- 
leted either at UCSC or elsewhere; name your ins- 
tructors and give some notion of how they valued your 
work. 

c. The Writing Caucus may recommend waiver of the 
Literature-Creative Writing foreign language require- 
ment. Each case is judged on its merits;Caucus policy 
encourages the study of foreign languages. If you 


‘ request a waiver, state your case; otherwise it is 


assumed you will do the languages and literature 
requirements. 
d. Attach examples of your creative writing. For prose 
writers, two or three stories of the chapter of a novel 
will suffice; for poets five or six poems are enough. 
Typed portfolio scripts are a distinct advantage to the 
application. 
e. Submit your covering letter and your portfolio to: 
J.B. Hall ‘ 
College V 


_ An addressed return-envelope insures your work will 


find its way back to your college mailbox. 

A three-person Admissions Committee reads each 
application in the order in which the applications are 
received. 


UPDATE ON MEDI-CORPS/MINI-CORPS: On 
March 14 a recruiter for Mini/Medi-Corps will be on 
campus to miéet students and describe programs in 
detail. Call Coop-Ed for appointment. Application 
deadlines have been extended to March 13. Mini- 
Corps interns act as teaching assistants and Medi- 
Corps intetns assist in health education and prevent- 
ative medicine to migrant children. Training is a part 
of both internships, including pre-service seminars, 
classes.and close supervision. Requirements: Must be 


bilingual and be a former migrant or have practical | 


knowledge of the migrant family life-style. Contact 
Dori at Coop Ed NOW! 140 Central Services x2396. 


_ARE YOU ON WORK-STUDY? Atlanta Urban 


Corps offers 700 internship assignments in public and 
private non-profit organizations in the Atlanta area. 
IF YOU DO NOT RECEIVE WORK STUDY, 
YOUARE ALSO ELIGIBLE FOR ONE OF THE 
YOU ARE ALSO ELIGIBLE FOR ONE.OF THE 
FEW PAID POSITIONS WITH AUC—3.10 to 
4.00 per hour for graduate and professional students. 
Internship assignments include placements in such 
fields as: Economic Development, Education, Gov- 
ernment, Health, Special Education, Child Devel- 
opment, Law, Media, Recreation, Performing Arts, 
Business Administration, Planning, Energy Policy, 
Journalism,Community Development. See Dori for 
more explicit information. Cooperative Education, 
140 Central Services. x2396. 


PENNY UNIVERSITY SEMINAR SCHEDULE: 
The Philosophy of History 
Monday, March | 

Introduction to‘Noology-a new science 

What is Enlightenment? 

Synchronicity Principle and Individuation 

The Noosphere, Hominization and Planetization 

The coming of homo noumenon 
Tuesday, March 11 

The New History-the 2250-year ‘‘Age’” and the 
250-year cycle: the alphabet 

The power of the organizing image: Number as 
Archetype 
Wednesday, March 12 

A Cycle-by-cycle survey of the History of Con 
sciousness: Cycles One through Six 
Thursday, March 13 

Cycles Seven, Eight and Nine 
Friday, March 14 

. The Future-a different era General Discussion and 
Review 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


FOR SALE 


11 MGB RED 28,000 miles-Excellent Condition 
Original Owner Moving. $4,900 or best offer. Call 
Diane 429-3777 or 425-7970 


Student model alto saxophone with Selmer C-star 
mouthpiece. Good condition $175.00. 475-7664 


USED SMITH-CORONA CORONET ELEC- 
TRIC“POWERITE” PORTABLE TYPEWRIT- 
ER WITH CASE MANUAL RETURN-GOOD 
CONDITION $100, or make offer 475-6486 


RALEIGH 10 speed women’s bicycle, $100, unique. 
Deborah, 429-8976. Leave message. 


65 DART STATION WAGON DEPENDABLE 
TRANSPORTATION $550 call 426-4612 


Great Buy! 35mm “Praktika” camera. Excellent 
condition. Included: lenscover and case. $95.00 Must 
sell soon! Call sue. 423-4216 or 429-4237. 


12-string guitar. Yamaha. Great condition. $150/of- 
fer. 423-7897. Call anytime, but best time after 1 1 pm 
or before 6:45 am. 


“For Sale: BLACK AND WHITE TELEVISION, 
ZENITH 18”, $25, CONTACT JIM AT 427- 
2749 


TYPING 


QUALITY TYPING & TRANSCRIPTION. Ex- 
perienced typist for your term paper or dissertation. 
IBM Selectric. Choice of type. Reasonable rates. 
Transcription from cassette tapes available. Deborah, 
425-0398. 

‘TYPING: Done professionally, quickly, accurately; , 
theses, dissertations, etc. IBM Correctable Selectric 
Call Janaki/Judy 429-8336 WORD PROCESS- 
ING, also available. 

TYPING by experienced secretary, college grad. 
Also editing, grammar, spelling correction. Papers, 
resumes, manuscripts, etc. Prompt, reasonable. 462- 
1366. 


INSTRUCTION 


SAX & Clarinet instruction.Kurt Heisig 429-8779 
BANJO LESSONS from an experienced picker. 
Beginning intermediate and advanced. Scruggs and 
melodic styles, improvisation too! Cheap rates. Call 
Jonathan at 423-5520 or leave message. 


RIDES WANTED 


HELP! Anyone going x-country soon in a van, truck, 
or pickup etc? I need to get me and my motorcycle to 
New England by March 24th. Will reimburse. Call 
Sky. 429-4251. 

GOING TO UTAH OR COLORADO DURING 
SPRING BREAK 3/15-16? IF YOU WANT A 
PASSENGER TO SHARE EXPENSES/DRIV- 
ING, CALL ALICE 429-8976. 


PERSONAL 


WU-LI ONE: Little fish await you with great expec- 
tations— AND affection. Meanwhile, they congregate 
madly in huge, frenetic, frenzied schools. 


TRAVEL 


TRIP & TRAVEL PLANNING CO. A full service 
travel agency representing all charter companies and 
scheduled airlines. OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK FOR 
YOUR CONVENIENCE. Maps, books & luggage, 
student tours, ski trips Eurail & Britrail Passes, Youth 
hostel cards, work abroad insurance. International 
Student ID cards available NOW. No. 30 in the old 
Sash Mill, call 425-7822. . 


HOUSING , 


HOUSEMATE WANTED: WOMAN PREFER- 
RED. $130/mo utilities included. One Block from 
Seabright Beach, close to bus. Call after 6 p.m. 423- 
0354. 


Santa Cruz 


RECYCLED STEREO PLUS 


TWICE THE STEREO FOR HALF THE PRICE! 


~ ana ov : 


Rio Del Mar Rental. Woodsy, Private 2 Bd. 2 bath 
home. Fireplace, deck view. Furnished including 
washer, dryér, refrig, dishwasher, disposal. No main- 
tenance yard. 500 per mo. Ist & last. 688-2847 or 1- 
358-1667. 


ENJOY GUARANTEED HOUSING plus benefits 
of real estate ownership. Purchase any one of three 
Victorian homes specially designed for student shar- 
ing. Each home currently rents for $480 per month, 
three students each priced from $82,500 to $84,500. 
9610 down for qualified buyer. Ask for Judy at 476- 
3644 or 476-6622. : 


086} UIE 9—SSAlq IIH & UO AyD 


Our Prices Will Blow You Away!! 


811 FRONT STREET © 425-PLUS 
JUST SLIGHTLY ‘OFF-THE-MALL' 


(across from County Bank-Front/River St. office) 


COUPLE SEEKS SUBLET (1 BDRM. APT. OR 
ROOM IN HOUSE) FOR APRIL-JUNE CALL 
BOB/LAURIE 426-7577. 


HELP WANTED 


Recorder trio wants BASS RECORDER PLAYER. 
Also looking for SOPRANO or ALTO recorder 
player to form duet for street performing 475-7664. 


ACTOR NEEDED for small part in Santa Cruz 
Production opening March 21 call 425-5424 morn- 
ings. 

STUDENTS WANTED FOR EXPERIMENTAL . 
NUDE PHOTOGRAPHY. FREE PRINTS IN EX- 
CHANGE FOR MODELLING. PAUL 423-5571. 


SERVICES 
CALVARY EPISCOPAL CHURCH invites you to 
a potluck, and the first meeting of our new college age , 
fellowship. Come join us on Saturday, March Ist at 
6:00 p.m. at the Parish Hall. Bring ideas and food. : 
‘EVERYONE WELCOME. 


Beginning in March a 10-week Therapy Group for 
men and women to focus on Personal Pwer in the 
individual and in relationships. Mon. evenings 5:30- 
7:30/eve. call Jackie Christeve M.S. 426-3474 or 
Ralph Quinn M.F.C.C. 688-9284. 


Winter and Spring Science 
Grads - apply now for 
June/July placement in 
Forestry, Fisheries, 

Health Education, Nutrition, 
Agriculture, Science and 
Math Education. 


Do you enjoy physical and emotional satisfaction in 
your sexual relationships? We believe every woman 
deserves and is capable. Take control over your 
sexuality and your life! Classes now forming for pre- 
orgasmic and orgasmic women with or without part- 
ners. Experienced feminist facilitators. Santa Cruz 
Women’s Sexuality Institute, 423-2184/688-1188. 


ART THERAPY- Creative growth-Expanding your 
mind-Media Introductory workshop. Full student 
scholarship available. March 8-9, (415) 879-0563. 
Transportation available. 


See Lois or Kurt in 68 Kerr Hall, 
x 4664, for more information 
about jobs in Vista 
and Peace Corps. 
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Please check all appropriate blanks 


. Other Papers 
Sex Affiliation Ace Residence Division of Study Read Frequently 
Female _____ Student ee eer C7 ___ On-campus ______ Humanities ______ Chronicle ______.Phoenix 
_____Male ______Faculty ws 21-26 __. Off-campus _____Natural Sciences ______Mercury-News People’s Press 
Staff _____Over 25 ______ Social Sciences ______Sentinel __..____Other(name below) 
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How do you define your political view? 


Left Center Right 
: ,. ee 7 Gt §... > t,o >. aes = 1 


How do you define City on a Hill’s political views? 
‘Left 


Center Right 
So ea. Gis) Gr 


Where would you like the Press’ views to be? 


Left Center 
9 8 7 6. 5 


How do you rate City on a Hill? 
Excellent__.. Good_..___—_—‘Fair. Poor___ 
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Please comment on any additional things you’d like to see in the paper, any suggestions you might have 
for improvement—give uis your complaints and praise. 
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Now all you have to do is fold this over 
and staple it. Send through campus mail 
or affix ¢15 postagé before April 6. 


Peesecce devecececessvoccsosaepeens: 


